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JOHN FISKE: AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


BY PROF. FRANK WALDO, PH. D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


en FISKE, whose untimely end last summer we were called 
e upon to deplore, and whose prominence in our wide intellec- 
tual circles was perhaps second to none in this country, was born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on March 30, 1842. His name was origin- 
ally Edmund Fiske Green, but for family reasons, he took the 


name of a great-grandfather, John Fiske. 


_ 


Ata very early age, John Fiske evinced a precocity and power of 


application as a student, which enabled him to read Cvesar’s Com- 


mentaries at seven, and Shakespeare at eight; while at the age of 


twelve he had read most of the college classics and worked through 
the various mathematical branches well up into the differential 
calculus, which is much more than most college undergraduates 
accomplished in that day. Later, he added nearly a dozen lan- 
guages to his linguistic acquirements. 

Mr. Fiske entered Harvard College in 1860, was graduated in 
1863, and spent the two following years in the Law School. During 
his undergraduate course he persisted in his habits. of miscellane- 
ous reading, which he had adopted years before, and which he 
kept up to the end of his life. In fact, it is the tradition at the 
Harvard Library, that in amount and breadth of reading, he 
perhaps exceeded any other student who has made use of the 
library. An indefatigable worker during more than half the total 
number of hours in the day for a life time, and with intuitive 


powers of grasping the subject before him, he was enabled to 
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cover many fields of knowledge as thoroughly as broad reading 


would permit. He was distinctively a desk student, and seemed 
to avoid contact with the innumerable details which go with mod- 
ern laboratory work. He was in this respect a man of the old 
school of scholars, and the disciples of the new school are propor- 
tionately out of sympathy with him. 

Mr. Fiske resided in Cambridge during the greater part of his 
life, and although he had a nominal connection with Harvard Col- 
lege almost continuously for a period of forty years as instructor, 
librarian, or overseer, he never attained there to the close and per- 
manent connection of a professorship, although he seemed to be so 
eminently fitted for just such work. The reasons for this neglect 
on the part of his Alma Mater are not altogether clear to the 
outsider. Mr. Fiske may be briefly characterized as possessing a 
burly mind in a burly body; and yet his refinement of intellect 
was one of his most charming qualities. His strong attachment 
to his friends was prominently evident, but it must be admitted 
that he knew how to use caustic language against those with whom 
he was not in accord. 

Mr. Fiske attained celebrity both as a lecturer and as a man of 
letters. His literary work may be divided into three classes: 
He was an essayist, a philosopher, and a historian. His life 
has been divided into about the following productive periods: The 
first period distinctively as an essayist ends with 1869; the sec- 
ond period was devoted to the preparation of his work on Cosmic 
Philosophy and ends in 1874: the third period as essayist and 
librarian ends with 1879; the fourth period as historian continues 
from then on to the end, but was enriched by philosophical con- 
tributions of more lasting value than his earlier ones. 

Mr. Fiske’s bent of mind was strongly pedagogic; he was first 
and foremost a teacher and interpreter. It was his method to 
devour the important literature of a subject, allow the material to 
filter through his mind, and then present the results to his hearers 
or his readers in a manner inimitably his own. 

Mr. Fiske himself lets us into his method of procedure by the 
following explanation of how he worked up a topic: “I look it 
up or investigate it, and then write an essay or lecture upon the 


subject. This serves as a preliminary statement.” These lectures 
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he sometimes printed just as he delivered them; sometimes he 
elaborated and enriched them by adding new material and very 
frequently filled in the gaps, caused by this discontinuous mode of 
treatment, with whole blocks of fresh matter. The final product 
is so perfectly adjusted that it cannot be distinguished from work 
accomplished by the reverse process of consecutive growth. 

Mr. Fiske’s receptivity was as remarkable as his power of applica- 
tion, and the full flow of thought clothed in singularly exact lan- 
guage which he displayed in conversation, in lecturing, and in 
writing was due to his vast stores of information. 

One of Mr. Fiske’s strongest characteristics was his boldness in 
tramping through fields which more cautious and perhaps even 
more able men feared to tread. Some authorities would assign 
this boldness to the superficial way in which he must of necessity 
have covered much of the ground pertaining to his manifold inter- 
ests. 

That Mr. Fiske under-rated the power which a specialist acquires 
by means of the training undergone in the study of minute details 
is very evident from his remarks concerning Agassiz and Darwin- 
ism in an article published nearly thirty years ago in the Popular 
Science Monthly. The attitude of the specialist towards Mr. 
Fiske’s work is shown in a recent article in the International 
Monthly, and is interesting in connection with the claim that he 
was no mere specialist which appears in an authoritative biograph- 
ical sketch which is prefixed to one of his books. 

It has been said of Mr. Fiske that he made use of the researches 
of others, but did not himself get down to the very ground floor 
of scientific investigation. The man who has not thus worked on 
the ground floor can never properly weigh the material gleaned 
there. When the ground floor worker has the power of general- 
ization and correlation he has within him the elements of the truly 
great man, the genius. 

Mr. Fiske’s personal interests were manifold. He was an ardent 
lover and a generous patron of music, and his knowledge of. it, 
like all else to which he turned his attention, was very considera- 
ble. His criticisms of musical compositions were by no means 
superficial, but were valued by those to whom music was a life’s 
work. But Mr. Fiske pursued the study of music, as he did 
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everything else, in his own way; he even went so far as to learn 
to play very creditably on the violin and piano by pursuing a 
course of self-tuition, and he even dabbled in, that highest of arts, 
musical composition. Mr. Fiske was a omniverous reader, and 
every bit of information thus acquired seemed to go. to its appro- 
priate niche in his mind, there to remain plainly labeled until 
inquired for. We are constantly struck by the richness of his 
storehouse of facts when we remark the apparent limitless array 
of examples or corroberative instances which he draws from all 
sorts of sources. 

Whether he is writing with the pedantic formality which seems 
to be the delight of philosophical writers, or with the direct sim- 
plicity which characterized so much of his published work, there 
is ever displayed either by collateral reference or in the very idea 
itself the ripe scholarship which the man undoubtedly possessed. 
The more one reads Mr. Fiske’s writings the more he is impressed 
with his perfection of style, and the impression always remains 
that the right word is always used in the proper place. 

As an essayist, Mr. Fiske is one of the best, if not the foremost 
of American representatives of the class of British writers who 
have made their heavy periodicals on the whole the best in the 
world. The early maturity of his mind is brought out very 
plainly by a comparison of his very first published essay with his 
later work, for we find in both an astonishing similarity in style 
of writing and manner of treatment of his subjects. The lofty 
tone of the youthful writer loses its appearance of audacity, how- 
ever, as he increased in years and knowledge, and earned the right 
to question the opinions of those whom he held up to view. 

In Mr. Fiske’s critical writings the specialists in many lines are 
continually meeting with surprises in the way of appreciative allu- 
sions such as one would not look for from aman who was not 
himself a specialist. ‘Thus a reference to the beauties of Fourier’s 
classic work Theorie Analytique de la Chaleur, is entirely unex- 
pected at a period when the book was seldom spoken of, and in 
fact seldom seen in this country on account of its extreme scarcity. 
The permanent value of Mr. Fiske’s miscellaneous writings is shown 
by the fact that there is hardly an essay in the four volumes,- 
The Unseen World (1876), Darwinism and other Essays (1879), 
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Excursions of an Evolutionist (1883), and A Century of Science 
(1899), which is not or will not be of about as much interest a 
qjuarter of a century after writing as at the time of its original 
appearance. 

It has been almost invariably the rule that the truly great and 
far-reaching ideas advanced by those intellectual giants who have 
now and then exhibited the genius which has won the admiration 
and following of the world, have had their views spread abroad 
and kept before the public by disciples who have themselves 
ranged in ability from = parrot-like men who have re-echoed the 
words of the master, to men who have carried the original ideas 
into new lines, perhaps unthought of by their originators. John 
Fiske was a disciple of the latter class. 

Two great movements in thought during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century were, Darwin’s theory of the descent of man, 
and Spencer's systematic philosophy. John Fiske was, without 
aloubt, the most active and influential expounder and advocate of 
these movements in our country, and the thirty years of his con- 
stant contact in this rdle, with the educated class of Americans, 
either through his pen or his lectures, has connected his name, in 
our eyes at least, almost inseparably with the progress of the 
movements. In fact, both Darwin and Spencer expressed their 
keen appreciation of the truthfulness and lucidity of Fiske’s work 
as an expositor. 

Mr. Fiske was, in some respects, a man of Huxley’s stamp: he 
accomplished a great work, but it was all the time felt in higher 
wircles that he had the ability to accomplish something still 
greater. In his fondness for exposition, he enters into com- 
parison with Tyndall, whose reputation as a scientific man was 
overshadowed by that of teacher. 

Mr. Fiske’s formal philosophical studies seem to have had a defi- 
nite bearing, up to the publication of his magnum opus on this sub- 
ject, “The Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy” (1874); when, to 
even such a critic as Professor Royce, he gave promise of 
becoming a constructive and systematic philosophical thinker on 
a large scale. Mr. Fiske at that time felt that he had sufficiently 
firmly established his position among the great teachers of this 


branch of learning to be regarded as an authority, and his sub- 
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sequently philosophical efforts (to be briefly mentioned later) 
were of a much more independent nature; so much so, indeed, 
that he never again took up the lines where he left them in 1874. 
It thus happens that while he was one of our best known phil- 
osophers, yet he did not take the active part for which he was so 
eminently fitted in the recent development of the American schoo! 
of philosophers. If, twenty-five years ago, Mr. Fiske had become a 
university professor of philosophy, he would undoubtedly have 
exercised a far more lasting influence in this science than that 
which is at present recognized. 

Mr. Fiske’s position in the historical field while perhaps no 
stronger than that in the realm of philosophy, is undoubtedly a 
more useful one: his philosophy was to a great extent an im- 
ported product, while in his historical work he dealt mainly with 
home articles, only following abroad those leading or collateral 
lines which it was necessary to trace in connection with his sub- 
ject. 

During the twenty years which he devoted to his historical 
writings he was constantly filling lecture engagements, most of 
the time at the rate of a hundred a year; and in fact much of the 
historical material which he has presented through the formal 
medium of print first served as lecture matter. The result is that 
these books are much more attractive to the average reader than 
one would expect from the historical detail which their size and 
number portend. 

The remark has been made by historical critics that Mr, Fiske did 
not take the time to glean his information from original sources, 
but depended to such an extent upon the work of other historians 
that his material has undergone a process of pre-digestion : be this 
as it may, he has furnished to the general student or reader all 
that he will care to attempt to assimilate. 

While it was undoubtedly Mr. Fiske’s hope to be permitted to 
cover the entire period of American history, yet he did not set 
about this task in either an evidently natural or chronological 
order. He was so accustomed to use his historical material before 
he printed it that the order of dates of publication seldom indi- 
cates the sequence in which he carried on his studies. In point 


of bulk. his historical works exceed in’ voluminousness the 
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work of any of our historical writers except Bancroft. His works 
are by no means uniform either in design or in scope: they range 
from school books to historical philosophy. 

Mr. Fiske’s reputation as a historian from the specialist’s point 
of view, rests upon the successful presentation of the subjects 
taken up by him rather than as original investigations undertaken 
for the purpose of adding details to our systematic knowledge of 
the development of the American institutions. We learn from 
Mr. Fiske himself that the idea of writing comprehensively an 
American history was suggested to him by Green’s plan for his 
Short History of the English People: but the actual result was 
far removed from any such pattern, and the monographic form 
which his serious historical contributions assumed was due to 
his dwelling upon certain special points or movements. ‘This was 
the natural result’ of his first using the material in lecture form, 
and then expanding and supplementing it so that it would make 
a well-rounded whole, worthy of a permanent form. ‘The very 
titles which he has used in the ten volumes of studies in early 
American history,— The Discovery of America (2 vols., 1892), 
The Beginnings of New England (1889), The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America (2 vols., 1899), The American Revolution 
(2 vols., 1891), and The Critical Period of American History 
(1888 ),— convey the suggestion of suitability for lecture topics. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that these topics include the most 
salient points in our history up to about the beginning of the 
present century, with the exception of the Spanish and French in 
America: a book covering the latter was in course of preparation 
at the time of his death, and such lectures as the one on La Salle 
show that he had already tried some of this material on his 
audiences. ‘The period of the first half of the eighteenth “century 
was however treated only incidentally by Mr. Fiske. Nor did he 
confine himself to the early history of our country, for about 1886 
he gave a series of lectures which gradually grew into the book, 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, which was not published, 
however, until 1900. ‘The very selection of such a topic out of 
the great number of available ones showed Mr. Fiske’s keen eye 


for the fitness and popular reception of his work, for he wrote 


these lectures for a St. Louis audience whose personal enthusiasm 
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would naturally be aroused. Whether he had in mind the 
preparation of an extended series of books covering in like man- 
ner other fields of contemporary history may well be doubted from 
the fact that this volume was so long in preparation and its author 
was devoting much time of his latter days to completing his series 
on early American history. 

There also came from Mr. Fiske’s pen four school books on 
American history, and they are as remarkable in their line as his 
more elaborate historical contributions. His abridgement of Irving’s 
Life of Washington was a useful work, but cannot enter into a 
comparison with his History of the United States for Schools 
(1884), and Civil Government of the United States (1890). Mr. 
Fiske gave life and interest to these subjects which had been 
treated heretofore in an impersonal manner, and he thus produced 
model books of their kind the value of which have been fully 
recognized by both specialists and the writers of books of similar 
scope. 

The little book, The War of Independence, while merely a 
resumé of the larger work, The American Revolution, is a brief 
essay on this subject which has no competitor. 

One book of Mr. Fiske’s, written at piece-meal in the early ’70"s, 
Myths and Myth Makers, has more of a direct connection with 
his philosophical and historical studies than might at first seem 
evident; but a little consideration shows how much light folk-lore 
stories must throw on the conceptions inherent in the human 
mind, and on historical beginnings. 

At intervals during the past seventeen years, Mr. Fiske gave 
to the public, first as lectures on special occasions and afterwards 
in book form the four little booklets, The Destiny of Man (1884), 
The Idea of God (1885), Through Nature to God (1885, 1895, 
Pub. 1899), and Life Everlasting (1900, Pub. 1901), which both 
from the interest in their correlated subject matter and the handy 
and uniform manner of publication will always be associated 
together; they would well bear a more formal union by being 
brought between the covers of a single volume. 

In these books he has’ chosen for treatment certain topics of 
that great question, Man and his Relation to Nature and to God, 


which have for thinking people a paramount interest. Probably 
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no other of Mr, Fiske’s writings reveal more fully and more 
accurately than these the true nature of the man and the philo- 
sophical workings of his mind. He has in these instances very 
plainly indicated a desire of offering a helpfulness to those inquir- 
ing minds who are struggling to grasp some of the fundamental 
truths regarding that great mystery of life — life itself, not only 
by his clear-sighted comments on the array of facts and theories 
which he has presented, but also more expressly by the affection- 
ate, tender, and appreciative brief dedication with which he has 
prefaced the works at their formal publication. 

The substance of the last of- these books which was delivered 
asa lecture under the Ingersoll Foundation at Harvard University, 
seems to be a most fitting final message to his fellowmen: and 
perhaps the whole outcome of his philosophical studies could not 
be better summed up than by the brief title given by him to 


this book Lite Everlasting. 
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BOARD AND SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY SUPT. WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR, BLOOMFIELD, S.J. 


igen reasons account for the existence and form of free com- 
mon edueation at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The leaders of two generations ago saw that in order to be a 
SUCCESS a representative democracy must be composed of an edu- 
cated citizenship. Self-government necessitates enlightened intel- 
ligence and trained character in the self-governing individuals. — In 
this aspect free common education is for the carrying on of the 
processes of the State. It was apparent also that the security of 
the State and of the private property of the citizens of the State 
depends in a democracy upon the wisdom and righteousness of all 
its members. Free common education is, in this aspect, a defensive 
measure for the protection and permanence of the State. But at 
least two other reasons for the broadening of education by making 
it free, public and common have been at work in men’s minds. 
The desire of the elevation of man to a higher culture is strong 
in the modern soul. This desire had never been adequately real- 
ized at any time or anywhere by any form of private educational 
enterprise. The improvement and enlargement wrought by 
democracy in government suggested the possibility of equal im- 
provement and enlargement in education. Men had long dreamed 
of bringing the reality of culture to all their fellows. Democracy 
seemed to make possible their dream. The final reason was not 
less important than these, for it was the essence of that religion 
of humanity which is transforming the modern world, because it 
is the deepest truth in the heart of man. ‘To make education free 
was to open the doors of opportunity to the poor, if they have but 
the strength and wisdom to enter in. Unfortunately in some com- 
munities free education came to be considered a charity; and_ still 
today its revenues and resources reflect rather the prevailing poy- 
erty of the masses of our people than the actual total wealth. 

The facts of the education secured by most boys and girls do 
not sustain the political theory upon which free common education 
is based, for unless instruction and discipline continue well through 


the adolescent stage, its fervor and ferment often revolutionize 
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both the intelligence and the character. The State cannot fully 
accomplish its purpose in maintaining free common education as a 
preparation for both intelligent and righteous citizenship until it 
devises a useful and interesting system of education for all boys 
and girls up to eighteen years of age and requires their attendance 
either day or evening. The present high school does not at all 
meet the general need, for its courses are far too difficult for the 
average intelligence, and their subject-matter is too remote from 
the interests of ordinary life. It is an indisputable fact of penal 
statistics that most crime springs first into being in the imagina- 
tion of the adolescent who is not at school. It is almost equally 
apparent that no educational method can possibly equip a twelve 
or thirteen-year old boy with sufficient knowledge to make him 
competent to vote at twenty-one on questions of government or 
even to inspire him to equip himself by studies of his own initia- 
tive and continuance. Our third reason for free public education, 
the desire to extend the opportunities of culture to all, has failed 
of complete realization for lack of competent educational direction 
and forlack of funds. The modern high school is for certain kinds 
of youth only. A school higher than the elementary school, but 
very different from the high school” must be evolved to meet 
the requirements of our general human nature. Our last reason, 
the desire to help the poor by preparing them to help themselves, 
has operated against itself. We have made the teaching free and 
in many States have made the books and apparatus free, but, 
just because many, especially the rich, look upon education as a 
charity for the poor, we are spending neither for buildings nor for 
books, neither for apparatus nor for teaching, the sums really 
needed to make education as broad and efficient as it ought to be. 

There seems to be one cause for this partial failure of free com- 
mon education to accomplish its mission of universal enlighten- 
ment and discipline. ‘This cause is the radically defective scheme 
for the political organization of free education. 

Shall the creature say to the Creator, * Who art thou that hast 
made me?” Shall the superintendent say to the board of control, 
“What are you?” Many theorists have discussed the question. 
The school superintendent, however, who is living the daily. life 


indicated by it, is shy in asking it. 
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Free common education is distinctly a new social situation for 
all of us who are involved in it ;— parents, pupils, teachers, board 
members, citizens, taxpayers. 

The general presence of free schools has come within the life- 
times of millions still living in the prime of their vigor. A great 
body of traditions, habits, customs, even laws, surrounds and sup- 
ports parish, pastor, and trustees in the maintenance and progress 
of the institutions of religion; an equally great body supports 
patients and physicians in their relations; an even greater body of 
customs surrounds clients and counselors in the law. 9 But no man 
elected to a superintendency of schools can predict with even rea- 
sonable probability what his duties and rights will be. This is 
almost equally true of the citizen elected or appointed to board 
membership. Pastor and parishioner, lawyer and client, physician 
and patient, can foresee their relations and mutual obligations with 
reasonable certainty. 

Free common education is only at the beginning of things. No 
field of endeavor and thought opens today so wide an opportunity 
for development of institutions and of personalities as free uni- 
versal education, man’s new discovery of means for making all 
men a little nearer the angels and a little further away from the 
brutes. 

For the success of free schools the general public chooses to 
hold the teachers responsible, exactly as in the cases of private 
and of endowed schools. In the entire history of education, recent 
and remote, in the New World and in the Old, neyer has any 
board member won educational fame, however long or valuable 
may have been his service, and whether given to endowed univer- 
sity or to free school system. To the board member, education 
has not been life’s main issue. This the public knows. Board 
members come and go. The teachers remain teachers usually all 
their lives; often in one community. 

Whatever may be the legal powers of boards of control, these 
powers are vested in the boards, not in the individuals. And the 
public which is not expert in the laws, chooses to fasten the 
responsibility upon those individuals who daily and visibly exer- 


cise authority. Upon us who teach, upon us individually and as 


a profession, rests the obligation for good schools. 
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Those of us who try to charge the responsibility for poor schools 
upon ignorant or niggardly board members, political city councils, 
the apathetic public, indifferent parents, grudging taxpayers, have 
completely missed the point at which the educational profession 
aims ;— in the collisions of self-interest known as “ the world,” the 
protection by the teachers of the interests of children who cannot 
speak for themselves and of the interests of aspiring youth of tal- 
ent whose metal, still in the ore, may yet become the very gold 
and iron of a nation’s wealth. For the wealth of a people is in 
the people’s talent, genius, industry, and character, not in any 
mere natural resources. All those great resources were here for 
untold ages before the right men came and grew here to be Ameri- 
eans. China and South America have as great resources as our 
country has. 

There were teachers centuries and ages before there were boards 
of education. There will be teachers long after the present politi- 
cal scheme of supporting free common education by taxation of 
private wealth has ceased to be a necessity. The teacher is never 
a creation of any board of control. On the contrary every board 
of control is merely a political device for maintaining the teachers. 
We are not only justified in discussing boards of control, it is our 
veritable duty to discuss them, their election, organization, terms, 
powers, and obligations, in order to protect and to promote the 
vastest interests surrendered to any profession in human society. 
To teachers today is due very nearly all culture, from that of the 
child just entering the kindergarten to the expert in theology, law, 
medicine, engineering, art, and music. Even business is founded 
on school-taught arithmetic. 

Surely the teacher who looks out today upon the mighty works 
and the multiplied opportunities of modern civilization may well 
say, “ Of all this I am a part,” and add in language much like that 
of the ‘Teacher of teachers, « Without me ye men and women of 
the world could do nothing.” To be one of a profession which 
numbers 500,000 members, which numbers nearly twice as many 


members as law, medicine, and theology combined: to be one of 


every one hundred adults in this nation; to be one of a profession 
which grounds all culture, is the heaviest responsibility and the 
greatest opportunity opened by any occupation known to men. 
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No teacher, whatever his rank among the teachers of his com- 
munity, owes his teaching function in human society to any set of 
men, not even to his board of control. He owes his teaching 
function to himself and to the teachers who taught him, to his 
fellow-men who need teachers for themselves and their offspring, 
and to man whose destiny is millennial. He may owe his office 
and salary to a particular board, even to a majority on that board. 
This fact it is his duty to ignore and to forget. 

“The people and the schools” is the modern phrase which rings 
grandly. But how shall the people support the schools while the 
schools instruct the people? The board of control, of education, 
of school commissioners, of trustees, the board, call it what you 
will, board, not its individuals, is the political organ for expressing 
the public will. The members visit, investigate, confer, discuss ; 
at a regular meeting the board decides. Their mind is the peo- 
ple’s mind. I hold it error, and I speak from an experience in the 
public schools in five different States, to depart as much as an iota 
from this great principle that to the people belong the schools and 
to them directly. Any form of an appointive board is a depart- 
ure. If it is not safe to trust the schools to the people, it cer- 
tainly is not safe to trust the people to the schools. 

In its first period of development free public education was 
looked upon as a departure from all the established traditions of 
government. The organization of the board of control as a depart- 
ment entirely aside from all others was in line with all human 
experience in similar matters. But the results were that in a few 
places the boards of control were given extraordinary taxing rights 
and became needlessly extravagant, while in most places they were 
parsimonious; and that in nearly all places they came to consider 
themselves and to be considered by the public as educational 
authorities. Nothing more absurd and wantonly injurious to the 
public interests ever happened in human history. The remedies 
are clear. In the present conflict, or apparent conflict between 
the interests of the various municipal departments there is needed 
a single central financial authority over them all. Call it what we 
may, Board of Estimate, Board of Public Works, etc., such a final 
clearing-house for appropriations is necessary. It should consist 


of five or seven men, each with a term of five or seven years, not 
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eligible to reappointment, and holding no other office whatever. 
One man should be elected each year. To this board should be 
given final authority to tax, assess, borrow and bond upon the 
municipal property. It should hold stated meetings only. Thus 
organized it would reconcile all conflicting interests and could 
maintain a permanent policy. 

It seems to be the verdict of experience that free public eduea- 
tion is not safe if left wholly in the hands of a municipality. The 
State ought to provide both funds and supervision for all the edu- 
cational interests. The basis for distribution of funds should be 
partly the number of persons being educated and partly the mu- 
nicipality’s own expenditure. Unquestionably the time has 
arrived when the State by competent agents should establish 
minimum requirements for all teachers in every kind of school, 
private and public. The State ought also to encourage munici- 
palities endeavoring to develop useful forms of education, day 
and evening, different from the present high schools. The State 
tinally ought to sustain the institutions for the supply of compe- 
tent teachers on such a basis as would make it as easy to become 
a teacher as to become an officer of army or navy. The present 
normal schools are mere suggestions of the kinds of institutions 
actually needed. 

Board members ought to be elected at large, to represent the 
interests, not of wards, but of the entire city. Their number 
should be five to nine or eleven. They ought to be empowered 
to spend money. Their terms should be from three to five years 
in length: the larger the community, the longer the term. It 
takes a year or two to learn the needs, the ways, and the policies 
of the schools. Board members ought to be paid salaries for their 
services, so that men of ability, character, and reputation may be 
able to devote some time to their duties. “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” Men of elegant leisure are not needed, but active 
men in their best years, men of business rather than of mere prop- 
erty, and professional men, especially physicians ; men whose time 
is worth something, and no educators out of work. One or two 
thousand dollars a year is by no means too much for board service 


in large cities. 
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This is the body responsible directly to the representatives of 
the people in the Board of Estimate for furnishing the teachers 
with the materials for making good schools; with sites and 
grounds, buildings and apparatus, and salaries. This board ought 
to select one chief executive employé, the superintendent, who 
must have the right to review the action or opinion or plan of 
every other employé of the board and to stay proceedings until 
the next board meeting. The especial jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent should be over the teachers and the courses of study and 
the methods and books involved. This right should be statutory. 
There should be also the board of examiners, selected upon civil 
service principles, who should establish eligible lists of teachers. 
Also there should be the board’s business agent or agents. Larger 
communities need also the school health physician and his assist- 
ants, and finally the schoolhouse architect and his staff. Con- 
nected with the staff of the health physician should be the attend- 
ance officer or officers to guarantee education to the children even 
of the ignorant and bad. 

The heads of all these departments or bureaus should be chosen 
by the board of education. Their immediate subordinates should 
be nominated by the department chiefs. The tenure of the 
employes from highest to lowest should be during good behavior ; 
their salaries should be upon fixed and public schedules, not sub- 
ject to change on less than a year’s notice. As far as possible all 
subordinates should be chosen by civil service principles. The 
board of education must retain the veto over all acts of every 
department, and permit to all subordinates the right of appeal 
from the decision of their chiets. The board is both a judicial 
and a legislative body, executing all contracts, owning all the 
property, endorsing or permitting the rights and actions of all sub- 
ordinates. 

To such a board as this, holding great powers, responsible 
almost directly to the people, practical men of affairs, the superin- 
tendent comes with his recommendations as to the people them- 
selves. Only to such a board can he go with entire respect for 
themselves and their office. ‘To the people’s business men he 
represents the interests of the young and of the aspiring and their 
rights to such fruits of the culture of the ages as they have power 
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and personal opportunity to appropriate. They and he together 
respect the right of this American people to as many well devel- 
oped citizens as nature brings to birth capable of such develop- 
ment. Our free common education represents in our generation 
the right of that multitude of heroic men who founded this repub- 
lic, who being dead yet speak in our best social institutions and 
traditions, whose witnesses we ought to be in a world and in an 
age somewhat dazzled with the vast glitter of gold, somewhat 
dazed with the deep darkness of poverty; both wealth and pov- 
erty being more or less undeserved. ‘The superintendent must 
have a seat in the board and the right to speak as often and as 
long as he may see fit. He must have the right to request exam- 
iners, physicians, architects, any. associate or district superintend- 
ents, supervisors, or principals to appear before the board to 
explain details in plans or actions. He needs no vote, for if he is 
reasonably right, he may count on all the votes. When the board 
is not in session, the superintendent alone represents its will. No 
man competent to fill a superintendency will misrepresent the 
board once in a thousand acts or opinions. For any one board 
member so to represent the board except as an agent for definite 
purposes when it is not in session is to arouse contention in the 
board. ‘The superintendent’s experience and professional tradi- 
tions of thought are his great safeguards. 

The superintendent and his associates should nominate teach- 
ers from the eligible lists for ratification by the board, transfer 
and promote them, discharge teachers for cause, pension them, 
make courses of study, approve text-books, hear appeals from 
decisions of principals and teachers, visit schools, and suspend or 
expel pupils. ‘The superintendent should have the statutory rights 
to originate all measures relating to teachers and to instruction, 
and to publish an annual report on the conditions of the schools. 
For boards of education to adopt rules and regulations strictly 
educational and professional, without any advice whatever from 
the so-called superintendents, is to subvert the very will of the 
people which is for the board to take care of the teachers while 
the teachers take care of the teaching. Worse even than this, is 
it for individual board members to issue forth into the schools as 
educational authorities to settle nice questions of school adminis- 


tration and even of technical class-instruction. 
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The superintendent represents also all the teachers, to whom he 
ought to be unswervingly loyal. He realizes, if he is wise, that 
too much of our teaching is done by men and women necessarily 
sojourners in the smaller rooms of our boarding-houses. If he is 
true to the very cause of culture, he will stand for the economic 
as well as the professional rights of the teachers, in an age of great 
rewards for fine service. The salary of the typical devoted and 
successful teacher of experience is not yet even reasonably near 
the value of the efforts and the results; and as for class-room 
materials and supplies their scarcity is the lisgrace of many a city 
whieh boasts of the best schools in the land. 

With a board elected at large, how shall different localities in a 
great city secure definite attention? There should’ be in every 
school district either a smaller advisory board of public visitors or 
a parents’ organization, which should have the right and duty to 
send a delegate montlaly to board meetings. Further, every (lis- 
trict superintendent, or, if there is no district superintendent, every 
school principal should have the chartered or statutory right by 
virtue of his office to appear before the board at any time to pre- 
sent the needs of his school. 

As for board committees, these should be as few as possible; 
not over four or five in the largest cities with two members on 
each committee. Many committees are the worst possible hin- 
drances to good board administration. 

But does such a system exist anywhere? Yes, subtantially 
this. If history is prophecy, this plan forecasts the future. The 
functions of the board and of the superintendent tend to marked 
differentiation and specialization. Boards of education are of 
very, very recent origin, scarcely fifty years. They will not last 
another fifty years unless their function is made clearly economic 
and legal. That of the superintendent must be made strictly 
cultural. Board membership confers on no man the degree of 
master in pedagogy ; and a superintendency makes no educator a 
financier. The greatest personal need in free common education 
today is of board members competent to grasp the meaning of large 
figures without being appalled by them, seeing also the many 


proper uses in free general education for the people’s money. 
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In an age whose forward movement is almost incredibly fast, no 
man dares set the limits to which free universal education thus 
directed by expert supervision and loyal management on such lines 

of legal organization as are indicated here may yet reach. Free- 
dom for the individual to think, to speak, to act, to work, to live, 
which is the lodestar of American destiny, is drawing us on in 
education to a condition which may help offset many of the appar- 
ently inevitable misfortunes of advancing civilization. 

At last we have the wealth at hand to pay for the costs of the 
scientifically built school house and the expertly taught school. 
The average wealth of the American, man, woman and child, is 
now nearly 1,900, over 86,500 per family. The average income 
of the American, man, woman and child, is over 1,200, nearly 
*6,000 per family. We are able to spend over two billion dollars 
annually for beer, whiskey and tobacco, and still grow richer at 
the rate of billions a year. Already we have single families with 
incomes of many millions a year, drawn from the labor and ability 
of our people. But for all forms of education, private and public, 
serving nearly twenty millions of youth of school age, we are 
spending but little over three hundred million dollars a year to 
develop the genius of our people. It would be easy to find fifty 
families which together have as large an income. 

To these relative facts we are at last waking up. Free common 
education, with its paltry average annual cost per child of thirty 
dollars even in the best school systems, and its paltry average 
investment in buildings and apparatus of one hundred dollars per 
child, has reflected rather the prevailing and the depressing poverty 
of the masses of the people than the vast, increasing wealth of the 
various communities including all their citizens. 

Not to the taxpayers who desire the crown of sovereignty in 
recognition of their power over property and through property 
over lives, but to our aspiring youth, the rightful heirs of the 
culture of the ages and the privileges of American life, is the 
loyalty of board members due. The end of human life is charac- 
ter: the method of that end is culture. Americanism, which is 
the motive of free, universal education, aims at the multiplication of 
opportunities and of forms of preparation for opportunities for 


rendering competent social service and getting just, individual 
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reward. Loyalty to the school is as essential a qualification for 
right board membership as is loyalty to the church essential to 
right church trusteeship. The hour has struck for this in many 
places. Wherever it strikes for board loyalty, there it strikes also 


h for demanding in the school superintendent a professional expert, 





who looks upon his office itself as an incident but upon his fune- 


| 

| tion in human society as his reason for life, as his mission in the f 
| world. : 
‘ Whenever we find a school superintendent forever anxious about i 
| { his re-elections, there we find either a board disloyal to the cause : 
| . of education or a superintendent over-classed, not worth on the 

market what he is receiving, or both. 

| i In the long lines of the world-destiny, board members, superin- 

, | tendent and teachers serve ends not their own, as do all of the 
i rest of mankind. There is one great salvation for men as human 

| i beings dwelling upon the earth, a salvation sought thousands of 

| | years before Jesus Christ by the Egyptian who prayed for sight 

i for the blind, medicine for the sick, good tidings for the poor. 

| 4 This salvation comes by the wisdom of the best working for the 

| i good of all, in mind, body and estate; which is the errand of free 

| fl universal education in this the foremost nation of men. 
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THE ECONOMIC RELATION OF THE COLLEGE WO- 
MAN TO SOCIETY. 


BY MISS ANNIE T. ALLEN, GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


ATR me ° 


a. order to discover to what degree our educated women were 

contributing to the betterment of society and how far the 

educational system itself tended to fit them for sueh service, an 

investigation was undertaken along the lines suggested by the fol- 

lowing questions. The syllabus, embodying them, was presented 

to graduates of women’s colleges in Canada, England and the 

United States. 

1. Graduate of what college? What year? 

2. What influenced your choice ? 

Age at entrance? Age at graduation ? 

Where was your preparation for college made ? 

What proportion of your expenses was met through self- 
support f 

Father’s occupation ? 

Were your parents college-t rained ? ’ 

State of health — improved, injured or unaffected by col- 
lege lite? 

Which of the courses offered did you take ? 

10. What branch were you particularly interested in ? 

11. Were the Sciences taught with any practical end in view? 

12. Was household economics part of your college curriculum ? 

13. Was physical culture or out-door exercise compulsory in 

your college ? 


14. Did you adopt any dress-reform while in college ? 
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15. Was the necessity of the care of individual health empha- 
sized in any study, in its bearing upon future genera- 
, 


tions 7 


16. Did your college lite in any way lessen or increase your 


STR MERE 


opinion of the value of domestic duties ? 
17. Did your college course modify your views of matrimony ? 
18. In your opinion, does a college education increase the 


chances of marriage or diminish them? Why? 


19. Your protession ? 
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20. Married or single ? 


21. Occupation of husband? 


Before? After? How long after? 

3. How did you occupy your time between graduation and 
marriage ? 

24. Number of children living? Health ? 

25. Number of children dead? Cause of death ? 

26. Since graduation, have you held any office in any societies 


or clubs ? 


27. Are you at present a member of any society or club? 
28. Have you done any post-graduate work ? 
9. Have you pursued any independent line of study or investi- 


gation? What? 

30. Did your college course in any way stimulate or direct 

your reading ? 

To one acquainted with this question method of obtaining 
information, along certain lines, it is not necessary to say that the 
conclusions drawn from the answers of one hundred individuals 
cannot be conclusive. They are, however, suggestive, and the 
opinion of some of our best educated women on these questions is 
not only of interest, but value. 

Qne hundred graduates returned answers. Of this number, 
thirty-six were from one community, being visited in person; the 
remaining sixty-four, resident in different parts of the United 
States, Canada and England, replied by letter. 


SECTION 1. INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED. 


Effort was made so far as possible, to obtain answers from those 
who were graduates of institutions of higher learning. Of the 
number obtained, only tive were not full graduates. The institu- 
tions represented and the returns from each were: Mt. Holyoke 
College, 28; Vassar, 12; Smith, 23; Wellesley, 16; miscellane- 
ous, 21. Among those designated “ miscellaneous” are Elmira, 
Colby, Framingham Normal, Bible Normal College, Baltimore 
Medical College, Cornell, Albany Normal, Oberlin, Radcliffe, 
Drury College, lowa State College, Boston University, Bryn Mawr, 


Newham College (England), MeGill (Canada). The graduations: 


fell between the years 1869 —1900, the larger proportion being in 
the latter half. 


22. ‘Time of betrothal with reference to college residence. 
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SECTION 2.0 CHOICE OF INSTITUTION. 

The character of the Institution influenced twenty-eight in their 
choice: forty-three were drawn there through friends, nine by the 
influence of teachers, and eleven made their choice because of 
location. 

SecTION 3. AVERAGE AGE—ENTRANCE AND GRADUATION, 

In Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, Smith and Vassar colleges, the 
average age Was the same, namely, eighteen years at entrance, and 
twenty-two at graduation; in the group named Miscellaneous, the 
age Was twenty and twenty-four respectively, there only being five 
who were as young at entrance as those in the above mentioned 
colleges. 

SECTION 4. PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Seventy made their preparation in some high school, twenty-six 
in girls’ private schools, and four received their preparation at 
home. 

SECTION 9. COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

Twelve out of the one hundred met less than one-half of their 
own expenses while in college, and seven were able to pay one- 
half and over of their expenses, either by work done during the 
course or with money saved while teaching. 

SECTION 6. OCCUPATION OF THE FATHERS. 

The classification of these was as follows: Manufacturers, 5; 
Professional, 24; Farmers, 18: Mechanics, 7; Clerks, 6; Com- 
mercial, 27; Miscellaneous, 9. It is interesting to nete that Mt. 
Holyoke had the largest number of farmers’ daughters. 

SECTION 7. EDUCATION OF PARENTS. 

Among the parents in the case of both, nine were college 
trained, and of the fathers alone, eighteen, and of the mothers alone, 
one, making a total of thirty-seven of the fathers and mothers who 
had received a college education. 

SECTION & INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE LIFE UPON THE HEALTH. 

Sixty-nine reported that their health was unaffected by the col- 
lege life; twenty-one were improved in health, and eleven were 


injured, 
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SECTION 9. COURSEs. 

Thirty-five took the Classical Course, thirty-nine the Scientific, 
and twenty-six the Literary. 

SECTION 10. BRANCHES OF STUDY FOUND OF Most INTEREST. 

Thirteen were especially interested in History, fifty-one in Lan- 
guages and Literature, twenty-seven in the Sciences, and eight in 
Mathematics. In one of the replies to a subsequent question, the 
fact comes out that in post-graduate work, the branch that was of 
interest in college was not in every case the one chosen for special- 
izing later. 

SECTION 11. How FAR THE SCIENCES WeErE MADE or PrRaAc- 
TICAL VALUE, 

On this question opinion was much divided, even in the same 
college. Of those who answered the question, thirty-eight gave 
an affirmative answer, and forty-nine a negative one. The diver- 
sity of opinion in the same college may be explained in this way, 
(1) the individual interpretation of practical, (2) the individual's 
own interest in the Sciences and desire to get out of it a practical 
application for herself, and (3) the different periods of the college 
represented. In one college where an emphatic “no” was given 
in answer to the question in the earlier days of the college, the 
same question is answered by a later graduate thus: “Yes, a 
knowledge of. nature around us and a better understanding of the 
laws of all life.” 


Section 12. THe PLack oF HousEHOLD ECONOMICS IN) THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 

The answers to this question were more uniform, the general 
opinion being that it was not a part of it; thirteen, however, 
whether through the domestic work system or otherwise, regarded 
that it was. Some believe that it was, but did not elect it. One 
says, “If Iam not mistaken, some of the professors considered 
such work as outside the purpose of the college.” Another, “1 
am happy to say ‘no. ” These facts suggest the following ques- 
tions for thought: Why have not all our college curricula such a 
course? Does the character of the college work keep it out, or is 
its omission due to lack of desire for it on the part of our young 


women ? 
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SecTion 13. THe PLACE OF PHyYsICAL CULTURE AND OUT- 
DOOR EXERCISE. 


In nearly all the colleges it was compulsory either during the 
the whole course or a part. 


Section 14. Errecr of CoLLEGE Course oN HYGIENIC 


re 


DrESs. 
Only. thirteen adopted any dress reform while in college. 
Three took off corsets; others adopted short skirts and combina- 
tion garments. One answers the question, “ No, but had a vague 


feeling that a reform was necessary.” 


SECTION 15.) EMPHASIS ON CARE OF INDIVIDUAL HEALTH IN 
its BEARING ON FUTURE GENERATIONS. 

Opinion here is quite equally divided; forty-eight say it was 
emphasized in different classes, and forty-two say it was not. 
Here again in the same college, opinion differs, and this must be 
accounted for in the same way as Section 11.  “ More emphasis 
on individual responsibility would not have been amiss,” says one. 
SEeTION 16. THE INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE Upon ONE’s Esti- 

MATE OF DoMEsTIC DUTIEs. 

Three said that during the college course their opinion of their 
value was lessened, while forty-four believed that they had been 
led to see a greater value in domestic duties than previously ; 
fifty-three believed their former opinions in no way to have been 


affected, some having already appreciated its value; others 
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expressed a distaste for them or utter ignorance of them. The 
following are some of the opinions: “ Pres. Seelye’s ideal of the 


womanly woman tended to impress upon us all a higher regard for 


| 
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domestic duties as peculiarly the province of woman.” “It was 
increased by the poor food served.” “ Increased indirectly by see- 


ing how miserable housekeeping could be and how dependent one 


was on decent food for strength to get along in work.” “I think 
it increased it. I do not see how a girl with any sense can go 
through college and not get some idea of the value of domestic 
duties, if she has n’t it before she goes.” «The value of the home 
life was often impressed upon us in the class-room and by the lady 


principal.” + T learned the value of system in house work.” 
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SECTION 17. MATRIMONY. 

In regard to this question of matrimony, twenty-two believed 
their opinions to have been modified, and seventy-eight either had 
not considered the matter or their views were not, so far as they 
were aware, influenced in any way. Individual opinions may be of 
interest and will be quoted. + I always felt that a wife and mother 
needed as good an education as a single woman.” * Unless they 
married their equal, felt that their education was thrown® away.” 
“Raised one’s ideals of what it should be, and made a poor choice 
impossible.” * Consideration relative to matrimony widely devel- 
oped.” «Of course my views of matrimony were modified during 
the period from 18 — 23. However, it is hard to say how differ- 
ent they would have been at the same period without a college 
education.” « At the time perhaps I may have thought matrimony 
less desirable.” “No, except that it encouraged the cultivation 
of higher ideals and showed that matrimony was not the only 
thing to be desired and should not be one’s sole ambition.” +1 
have always considered it the highest calling of a woman.” 
“Raised my ideals, but did not lower my opinion of the married 
state.” “1 believed then as I do now, that a happy marriage is 


the ideal life.” 


SECTION 18. THE CHANCES OF MARRIAGE FOR THE COLLEGE 
EDUCATED WOMAN. 


Here opinion is quite diverse and the reasons for such opinion 
are of value, therefore they will be quoted quite largely. “T'wenty- 
one say a college education increases one’s chances. “ Makes 
women more companionable.’ “The young men are seeking a 
college education in larger numbers and want well educated wives.” 
« Increases the probability of the truest kind of union of mind and 
heart and decreases chances of merely mercenary marriages.” «A 
college woman is brought in contact with more people and being 
better fitted for a wife naturally has more chances of becoming 
one.” “College women marry later but more wisely, | think.” 
“T think a college education increases the chances of marriage, but 
I do not think that a graduate is content to accept the same 
chances in many respects that a non-collegiate woman would.” 


“A college education increases the opportunity of successful 
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achievement in any thing for which the woman feels herself indi- 
vidually fitted. It cultivates the habits of application, attention 
to details, foresight, ete., which are the foundation of all success. 
It enables her in the wide variety of interests there offered, to find 
herself her natural fitness, ‘Nature’s empowerings are Grod’s_ ordi- 
nations. The truth shall make you free, is the preéminent teach- 
ing of a Christian college, free for the working outward of the life 
within, free for a life of service.” “ Girl is decidedly more attrac- 
tive.” “Increases, for I think most men wish a broad womah for 
' a companion, who has self-control, and one who is adaptive and 
refined. I believe a college course tends to make a woman more 
womanly.” * Marriage comes later, but is more apt to be perma- 
nent.” “Increases, because one is better fitted for the care of a 
home.” «College education is more general among men, they 
want equally educated women for companions.” “If the college 
is co-educational, (1) there is more of a market, (2) if one is fas- 
tidious there is greater choice, (3) the interchange of the two 
minds would tend to make them more congenial, (+) it is the 
period of life when such attachments are most readily formed.” 
“Tt increases it in certain directions, makes women expect more 
from men and have a higher ideal of marriage, but we understand 
men better, they us.” “ Ordinarily increases them by bringing one 
into contact with men.” “It may increase her chances, but proba- 
bly diminishes her choice on account of her higher ideals.” 
“Increases, because Knowledge is Power.” 


We may sum up these statements that the higher education 
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increases marriage chances for the following reasons : — 

1. Knowledge produces better home makers. 

2. Adapts women to be better companions of educated men 
and so they are more sought for by that class. 

3. ‘They marry perhaps later, but more wisely. 

Thirty-eight believe the chances of marriage are climinished. 
“ With a college education a woman is better fitted for the pro- 
fessions and other lines of work, and that she is needed for such 
work and adapted for it, is shown by her being in, and filling well, 


such positions, so then it would seem as if college training dimin- 


ishes chances of marriage. On the other hand, everything in col- 


lege training is sure to be of use to a married woman.” “ My 
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opinion has always been that college education lessened the chances 
of marriage, because occupying a girl’s mind at an age when she 
might be forming attachments, but I cannot say that my experi- 
ence of college women has borne out that opinion.” “ Because 
after college life the companionship of books seems all sufficient.” 
“It diminishes them, because it withdraws a girl for four years 
from marriage — offering opportunities.” Many express the beliet 
that ideals are higher and therefore not so easily suited, as one 
bright young woman says, “ Because a girl raises the requirements 
of a husband so high that there are not enough of the desired to 
go around.” “It makes her sometimes more critical, less easily 
satisfied; men are a little apt to feel that they will be discontented 
if they have not been through college also.” “It sometimes 
makes it necessary for a girl to earn money for some years after 
graduation and so still further denies her some opportunities.” 
“Men do not like women who they think know more than them- 
selves.” “If it does, it is because the average man is educated in 
business and is not at ease with the college-bred girl, as she is so 
often inclined to show that she feels herself his superior.” * Col- 
lege girls marry later, but better from a worldly point of view.” 
* Diminishes them because the majority of men do not come up 
to a college girl’s ideal.” “ A college girl is thrown in with few 
men who have had equal advantages with herself.” «It certainly 
diminishes the chances of a girl’s accepting the first dolt that comes 
along, as it brings a higher idea of what true marriage is.” » A 
college education usually enables a girl to make her own way in 
life and raises her standards so that she is unwilling to trust her 
future to the first man who asks for it.” “« Makes the woman 
more capable of self-support and harder to please.” + A college 
graduate is less likely to marry, but if she does, she is more likely 
to have a happy marriage.” 

In summing up this section, the following may be given as the 
principal reasons for the chances of marriage being decreased -by 
a college education : — 

1. Woman, by being educated, becomes capable of self-support 
and thus more independent. 

2. Her ideals are higher, and therefore she is harder to please. 
This would lead to the conclusion that the right kind of men are 
few. 
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3. Unless the college is co-educational, she is taken away from 
companionship of men at a period when such attachments are 
formed. ‘Twenty-six think that the college education in no way 
affects the chances of marriage, while fifteen have no opinion on 
the subject. “I cannot see how a college education can either 
increase or diminish such chances. Meeting the right person does 
not seem to depend on degrees received.” “I do not believe it 
makes any difference, I am somewhat of a fatalist on that subject.” 
Many others see no reason for its being affected either one way or 
the other. 
SECTION 19. OCCUPATION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

Professional, fifty-six. (This includes teaching, practise of 
medicine, and of law, literary work); twenty-four are home-mak- 
ers, seventeen have no profession at present (some pursuing 
further study), and three are in philanthropic work. 

SECTION 20. MARRIED OR SINGLE. 

Seventy-two are single, and twenty-eight are married. 

SECTION 21. OccuPATION OF HUSBANDs. 

Sixteen are professional men; three farmers; two clerks; four 
manufacturers; three commercial men. Notice here that the 
largest number were wives of professional men. 

SECTION 22. ‘TIME OF BETROTHAL. 

Four were engaged during their college course, one immediately 
after, and the remaining twenty-three, two to seven years after 
leaving college, with one exception, which was seventeen years 
after. 

SreTiIon 23. OccuPpATION BETWEEN GRADUATION AND MAR- 
RIAGE, 

Nineteen were teaching, while nine spent the time at home or 
m travel and study. 

SECTION 24. NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING. 

Thirty-seven are reported, and all in good health. 
SECTION 25. NUMBER OF CHILDREN DEAD. 


Three only have died, fever being the cause of death. 
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SECTION 26. ANY OFFICES HELD. 


Out of the one hundred, sixty-one have held various oftices in 
clubs and societies. 


SecTION 27. AT PRESENT MEMBERS OF CLUBs. 


Twenty-seven belong to clubs of a social character, forty-six to 
literary and educational, twenty to philanthropic. 


SECTION 28. Post-GraADUATE Work. 


Forty-six have done post-graduate work. The lines taken up 
were the following: — Literature, Languages, Biblical work, 
Mathematics, Kindergarten, Manual Training, Music, History, 
Sociology, Domestic Science, Medicine and Political Economy. 

The Institutions where the work was done were the following; 
Chicago University, Harvard, Cornell, Yale University, Bible 
Normal College, Newham College (Cambridge, England), Clark 
University, Johns Hopkins University, New York University, 
University of North Carolina, Summer Schools of Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Wood’s Holl, Westtield Normal, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Wellesley, Smith, Pratt Institute, New York Post- 
Graduate and Hospital, New York Polyclenic College and Rad- 
cliffe. 


SECTION 29. INDEPENDENT LINE OF Work. 


Fifty-one have not done any special line of work independently ; 
forty-nine have done some personal research work apart from some 
Institution. Most of it has been along the same lines as the post- 
graduate work with these additional — Child-study, Botany, Elec- 
tro-therapeutics, and Road construction — cost and maintenance. 


SecTiIoN 30. INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE COURSE ON READING. 


Eighty-two reply in the affirmative, namely, that the college 
course: gave direction to their reading. Eighteen do not trace it 
to college influence, but rather to their natural interest in reading. 
The following is quoted from some of the replies: “It increased 
immeasurably a desire and interest in reading; brought about some 
intelligence in reading and awakened an appreciation of the differ- 
ence between good and bad, true and false.” “ Have always read, 
but became more systematic in my reading; better able to cull 
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what | wanted; more critical.” « Yes. it undoubtedly improved 
my literary tastes and created a desire for books that were not 
only entertaining, but instructive.” * Deepened appreciation of 
general literature.” + My college course stimulated in me what I 
most needed, a living interest in men and women more than in 
books. Since leaving college, biography and current literature, 
also history, have been of increasing interest to me.” « Yes, in 
history. Before that I had considered it dry and uninteresting.” 
‘It gave me a desire to read the ve ry best books, and only those.’ 
* Yes, but principally by affording the books.” 

The two following are of special interest as being so Opposite to 
one another: —* After giving me a_ bird’s eye view in various 
(lirections, | was better fitted to decide which direction I wished 
to fly. It awakened in my mind a hunger and thirst for practical 
knowledge. A physical breakdown caused me to lose my relish 
for study for study’s sake. I grew tired of indefinite study; I had 
a. and dreamed so long I was impatient to see the practical 
side of life, and the reaction caused me to enjoy housework in- 
tense : because I could see results, and the training of a child 
has been fascinating. Indeed, I am glad I have my wagon hitched 
to something.” + Yes, of course, but no more than any part of my 
education. I do not regard college education anything more than 
the natural continuation of earlier school life. nor do I think that 
it should be anything more than a liberal edueation. | have no 
sympathy with the view that a college education should be a prac- 
tical training for some specific life work. and I thank my college 
course more for giving me a taste for many branches of learning 
and a rich range of reading in general literature than for giving 
me a taste for the line of work which I now follow.” 


CONCLUSION, 

The conclusion is reached from this study that the college 
woman has, because of her higher education, made a definite con- 
tribution to soe iety, whether she be in the home, in the school- 
room, or elsewhere.  « Knowledge is power in proportion as it is 
useful in every day life,” and that it has been carried into every 


day life has been ee by the answers to these questions. But 


some one has said, “ Knowledge is power only as it is rightly 
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used.” Its being rightly used depends, does it not, somewhat on 
the way it is obtained, and just here our colleges have been open 
to criticism. There is no desire to do away with the broad culture- 
giving work of our colleges and make them specializing schools ; 
let that be left rather to the post-graduate school. However, it 
seems as if this knowledge which gives one broad culture is not 
connected as closely with human living as it might be. Change 
in this direction is seen already in many colleges. An under- 
graduate of one of the New England colleges was heard to say not 
long since, “They are teaching us more now how to think for our- 
selves in our class-work.” This counteracts such statements as 
the following : — « Education of women is defective in the culti- 
vation of definite ideas and the training of the judgment.” 

A writer of the thirteenth (13th) century said, “The proper 
education of women is knowing how to pray to God, to love man, 
to knit and to sew.” A nineteenth century man says, “ Many 
graduates do not engage in a gainful occupation, but there are very 
few cases in which the impulse gained from the four years” train- 
ing does not make itself felt in some form outside the round of 
old-fashioned domestic activities.” They are engaging more and 
more in “ gainful occupations,” but it is certainly true that neither 
these nor domestic duties keep the educated woman from sharing 
her blessings with society. 

The data given in this paper have fully shown that woman's 
sphere of usefulness is ever widening; together with it her edu- 
cational advantages are growing, which fit her for that sphere. 

What will the New Century bring to the college woman! 
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GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN 
PROGRESS. 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H. H. FICK, CINCINNATI, 0. 


NE of the great pylons flanking the beautiful triumphal way 
in the “ Rainbow City” bears the inscription — 

«To love one’s country above all others is not to despise all 

others.” 

Upon the opposite side a panel reads — 

«“ Who gives wisely builds manhood and the state,— who 
gives himself gives best.” 

These two statements seem to furnish an admirable text for a 
review of the services rendered their adopted home by the foreign- 
born in this country, and their descendants. Such a discussion 
becomes a veritable labor of love not less than of duty, if under- 
taken in a due spirit of humble devotion and of polite reserve, in- 
tent only upon the plain recounting of facts and the just appor- 
tioning of commendation. 

We are here a people derived from all climes and conditions, 
made up from the most widely different nationalities, each having 
individual traits and distinct peculiarities. | None but possess de- 
sirable and fortunate characteristics. It is from the admixture of 
these, from the blending of racial differences, that there arises the 
wonderfully and emphatically glorious status of the American 
nation. 

A recent writer closes the last chapter of her book by saying: 

“In these days when a mistaken emphasis is put upon the 
purely English descent of the American people, it may be well to 
know that there are other than English strains in that which was 
to be the American nation, and that besides Hollander and Huge- 
not, Swede and Creole, there were Germans who bore a manful 
part, who dared and suffered, fought and wrought in the making 
of the new nation.” 

The truth of this was recognized in a strange way by the Com- 
mittee appointed to prepage a device for the Great Seal of the 
United States, by proposing to illustrate the composite character 
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of American institutions in showing a rose for England, a thistle 
for Scotland, a harp for Ireland, a fleur-de-lis for France, a black 
eagle for Germany, a lion for the low countries. 

If Germany did not have an opportunity to get its proper share 
in settling distinct colonies upon the tracts opened up by the dis- 
coveries of the 15th and 16th centuries, the Germans as individ- 
uals were not left behind. Quite early there are records of Ger- 
mans on this side of the ocean. The first governor of New 
Netherlands, Peter Minuit, was a German from Wesel on the 
Rhine, and Printz, Governor of New Sweden, belonged to the 
same nationality. But a distinctively German immigration is not 
found until 1683, when the good ship Concord brought some thir- 
teen German families to Pennsylvania. Since then countless num- 
bers have left the land of their birth, the home of their ancestors 
on the banks of one of the Fatherland’s many rivers, in one of the 
idyllic valleys or upon a forest-crowned mountain side, in quest of 
religious, political or social betterment. In return for shelter and 
the opportunities of the new domicile, the newcomers have given 
the strength of their brawny arms, the sturdiness of their limbs, 
the scope of their intellect, their earnestness of purpose, and deter- 
mination to succeed, their infinite patience and steadiness, their re- 
liability and conservatism, their thrifty saving habit and an un- 
bounded loyalty. 

A. signer of the Declaration of Independence, the famous Dr. 
Rush, has written as early as 1789, “« An account of the manners 
of the German inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” which is unique in 
its glowing endorsements. The learned scientist and benevolent 
philanthropist enumerates sixteen points of excellence in the con- 
duct and character of the settlers and closes with the following 
appeal : 

«“ Citizens of the United States, learn from the account that has 
been given of the German inhabitants of Pennsylvania to prize 
knowledge and industry in agriculture and manufactures, as the 
basis of domestic happiness and national prosperity. 

Legislators of the United States, learn from the wealth and in- 
dependence of the German inhabitants of Pennsylvania, to encour- 
age by your example and laws, the republican virtues of industry 
and economy. They are the only pillars which can support the 
present constitution of the United States. 
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Legislators of Pennsylvania, learn from the history of your 
German fellow citizens that you possess an inexhaustible treasure 
in the bosom of the state, in their manners and arts. Continue to 
patronize their newly established seminary of learning and spare 
no expense in supporting their public free schools. . . Do not 
contend with their prejudices in favor of their language. It will 
be the channel through which the knowledge and discoveries of 
one of the wisest nations in Europe may be conveyed into our 
country. In proportion as they are instructed and enlightened in 
their own language they will become acquainted with the language 
of the United States. I invite them to share in the power and 
offices of government ; it will be the means of producing a union 
in principle and conduct between them and those of their enlight- 
ened fellow-citizens, who are descended from other nations.” 

And that far-seeing scholar and diplomat, Andrew D. White, 
says at a modern date, “It is contended that the United States at 
a time not very far off will have a hundred million of inhabitants. 
The national peculiarities of these will be: German thoroughness, 
reliability, faithfulness; Anglo-Saxon energy and assurance; Cel- 
tic imagination. 

Does it count for nothing that a German element enters such a 
combination? We have been accustomed in America to speak of 
England as the mother country, but in times to come for a large 
part of the population, probably the majority, Germany will be the 
motherland and one from which neither recollections of war, nor 
of injustice upon water or land, will separate.” 

The character of the German is a mixture of circumspect passi- 
vity and determined aggressiveness. Upon it has depended largely 
the success which has invariably attended the advance of the Ger- 
man element and which here, as well as in the old country, has 
been a source of either satisfaction or annoyance to the ruling fac- 
tions. Just as marked as the tendency of an accommodation to 
many of the institutions of this country, is the tenacity of opposi- 
tion to some others not congenial. Scarcely five years after land- 
ing upon the soil of the New World, colonists of Germantown 
framed a singularly pertinent protest against human enslavement. 
E. Bettle in “Notices of Negro Slavery in America” says, “ To 
this body of humble, unpretending, and almost unnoticed philan- 
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thropists belongs the honor of having been the first association 
which ever remonstrated against negro slavery.” 

The loyalty of the Germans and their descendants to the cause 
of freedom on this side of the sea cannot be questioned, even 
though purchased Hessian troops fought for England’s cause. 
“ The Germans who compose a large part of the inhabitants of the 
Province,” says Bancroft, referring to Pennsylvania, “were all on 
the side of liberty.” It was the same everywhere “ from Maine to 
Georgia.” It is a soul-stirring picture, that of the patriotic pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Woodstock, Virginia, graphically pre- 
sented by Thomas Buchanan Reed, the painter-poet, in his poem 
«“ The Revolutionary Rising.” Full of devotion to the colonists’ cause, 
the minister of the Gospel, Muhlenberg, resolved to lay aside his 
clerical robes, and entering the pulpit for the last time, in the 
course of his sermon told his hearers that there was a time for all 


things, a time to preach and a time to fight,— and now was the 





time to fight. After the services he stripped off his gown in the 
pulpit, and appearing in full uniform read his commission as 
colonel, and ordered the drummers to beat up for recruits. Large 
numbers of his parishioners joined his standard and helped to 
make the German Regiment, the 8th Virginia, distinguished for 
discipline and bravery. It is recorded that a father with three of 
his sons and four of his grandchildren joined the Muhlenberg 
corps. Call it, if so minded, a lucky accident that through the 
columns of a Pennsylvania German paper on the 5th day of July, 
1776, a Friday, the first printed news of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence adopted the day before, was given to the public at large, 
the paper in question having been the only Philadelphia Journal 
published on the day mentioned. 

The annals of history show many names of successful German 
combatants during the years of the Revolutionary struggle. Only 
a passing reference shall be made to the fact that a German 
general, Baron Steuben, received the overtures which finally cul- 
minated in Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, and that, as a re- 
markable coincidence more than eight decades later the first com- 
manding officer to enter fallen Richmond at the head of troops 
again was a man born in the land of the Teuton, the distinguished 
Godfrey Weitzel Von Steuben, whose cenotaph states that “he 
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gave military skill and discipline to the citizen soldiers who, ful- 
filling the decree of Heaven, achieved the independence of the 
United States,” wrote the famous “Rules for the Order and Dis- 
cipline of the Army of the United States,” a book which retained 
its popularity until well into the middle of the 19th Century; and 
a similar office was performed at the beginning of the Civil War 
by Lieber, who, at the request of General Halleck, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, drew up the Army Instructions, promulgated as 
Order No. 100; a work which brought him enthusiastic praise 
from authorities like Laboulaye and Bluntschli. 

With the intense patriotism of men there is also no lack of 
heroines. During the frontier engagements a young girl of Ger- 
man parentage ran the gauntlet of bloodthirsty Indians in order to 
add a keg of powder to the diminishing ammunition of Fort Henry, 
causing the historian of West Virginia to write: 

« The pages of history may furnish a parallel to the noble ex- 
ploit of Elizabeth Zane, but an instance of greater self-devotion 
and moral intrepidity is not to be found anywhere.” 

Maria Ludwig followed her husband into the midst of the fray, 
nursing the tired and wounded, and became known to the soldiers 
as “ Moll with the Pitcher.” Her conduct at the battle of Mon- 
mouth where she served the cannon after the disabling of her hus- 
band, gained for her glorification in verse as well as the more 
material reward of a captain’s rank and pension. More recently it 
is the daughter of Hauer, a German immigrant into Maryland, 
Barbara Fritchie, around whose person centers the pretty, if though 
it be legendary story of upholding the “ Stars and Stripes” even 
at the risk of instant death. 

In whatever might prove conducive to the welfare of the coun- 
try, the intellectual, social or financial progress of the nation, in 
the discussion of vital issues and questions, the Germans have not 
lagged. Many of the early settlers ranked high in scholarship, 
even of the rank and file of those who came, there were few of 
mean attainments. The first school book of Pennsylvania was 
from the pen of Pastorius ; in American pedagogical literature the 
“Schul Ordnung” of Christopher Dock holds pioneer rank; the 
first Bible printed in this country, thirty-nine years before an Eng- 
lish Bible appeared, was Saur’s large German Bible, and-the most 
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pretentious typographical work which came out in America prior to 
the Revolution was the “ Martyr Book,” a thick, board-bound, 
metal-clamped folio, issued by the press of the Ephrata commun- 
ity. It is a matter of record that Comenius, the educational re- 
former, received and refused an offer of a professorship at Har- 
vard. German philologists have always been in demand as teach- 
ers of the classic languages. At the close of the 18th century the 
Rev. J. C. Kunze of the University of Pennsylvania was con- 
sidered the best orientalist in the Western Hemisphere, and in 
more recent times philology has had its noted representatives in Ger- 
mans, like Dr. Tafel, Professor Schele de Vere andDr. Rotthrig, the 
latter writing a Latin dissertation upon the language of the ‘Turks. 
Much of the spirit of German philosophy and of German research 
has been made American property by German American writers, 
who have acquired a mastery of the English tongue. Witness 
Sehurz Stallo and a host of others. Francis Lieber edited the first 
American Encyclopedia based upon the “ Conversations Lexicon ” 
of Brockhaus, and completed such matchless works as “ Civil 
Liberty and Self Government” and the “ Manual of Political 
Ethics.” Of him our own esteemed Superintendent, Dr. Boone, 
writes in his “ History of Education in the United States” as follows: 

“Chiefly known in the field of economics and the studies of 
government, his influence in directing the educated mind, and in 
bringing about a rational view and presentation of the living, fruit- 
ful facts of history has been of inestimable service.” 

Charles Follen, first Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture at Harvard, where his friend, Dr. Beck, occupied the chair of 
Latin, introduced the American public to the works of the modern 
German poets of reputation in his unsurpassed series of lectures, 
gaining the admiration and close friendship of John Quincy 
Adams, then President of the United States. It was he, more- 
over, who must be credited with organizing the first school for 
gymnastic training in this country. 

Judge Stallo wrote in the English tongue his “ Concepts of 
Modern Philosophy,” and Constantin Hering, the Father of 
Homeopathy on this continent, published the standard work upon 
the subject, which since has been translated into all principal lan- 
guages. A German lawyer in New York, Ludwig, elaborated 
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«The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages,” a bibliog- 
raphy of information as to the history, language, manners and be- 
lief of 1,030 Indian tribes. What an enormous amount of literary 
work in the English language has been accomplished by Germans 
like Schaff, Nast, Schurz, Felix Adler, not to mention hundreds of 
others. America has reason to be proud of the teacher of German 
birth, who to-day is at the head of the public schools of St. Louis, 
Dr. F. Louis Soldan, distinguished alike for teaching ability and 
for literary qualifications. To be elected upon the democratic 
ticket in an essentially republican state, and to raise the majority 
in a re-election from 3,000 to 30,000 shows undeniably more than 
the ordinary success. But that was accomplished by a typical 
Teuton, Henry Raab, in his campaigns for the State-Superinten- 
dency of Schools in Illinois, he rising from the humble occupation 
of a tanner to that of an acknowledged leader in pedagogy. 

The paradise of childhood so wondrously conceived by Froebel, 
is a gift of Germany to America; the first Kindergarten of any 
importance having been established by Dr. Donau in the latter 
part of the year 1859, in connection with the Bennett Street 
School in Boston. 

It would have been surprising if the Germans with their love of 
song had not exercised an enlivening and directive influence in 
the cultivation of the art of music. Suffice it to call attention to 
the hundreds of musical organizations, of the many feasts of har- 
monious sound, and the great number of leaders and directors in 
the field of melody, which have sprung from the race whose wor- 
ship of music has ever been a marked trait. 

The same conditions obtain in the art of painting. Theodore 
Kaufmann produced historical pictures of merit, witness the paint- 
ings of “Farragut at the Masthead of His Vessel” and of 
“Sherman by the Camp-fire.” One of the great representations in 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington is Leutze’s “ Westward 
the Star of Empire Takes Its Way,” while perhaps no pictorial 
illustration of a patriotic subject has met with greater favor than 
the same artist’s “ Washington Crossing the Delaware.” Lam- 
precht’s embodiment of Marquette on the Mississippi was selected 
by the authorities as the vignette of the 1-cent Omaha Exposition 
postage stamp, and as transcriptions of the wonders of American 
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scenery the heroic canvasses of Bierstadt have no equals. In re- 
gard to sculpture, Eckstein must. be remembered as the teacher of 
Hiram Powers. While Bitters’ plastic creations in the grounds of 
the Pan-American Exposition, though not of lasting material, will 
as “Things of Beauty,” remain a “ joy forever.” Belles-lettres 
had many and distinguished devotees in the German ranks. Under 
the assumed name of Sealsfield the author of “ Tokeah, or the 
White Rose ” gained a world-wide reputation, picturing scenes and 
incidents of American life and conditions with fidelity and vigor. 
It is but natural that a poet should prefer and be best able to ex- 
press his sentiments in the tongue he originally learned to use, and 
consequently there is very little true English poetry written by 
men or women of foreign birth, yet Claudy in Washington has 
turned Goethe’s Faust into admirable English verse, and from the 
pen of descendants of German settlers have flowed lyrics of true 
poetic feeling. If Whittier sang of Pastorius as the « Pennsylva- 
nia Pilgrim,” and Longfellow composed the beautiful « Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem” woven around the incident of 
the consecration of Pulaski’s banner, German American poets by 
scores have been inspired to noble strains by American heroes, 
American scenes and American possibilities. 

Turning to fields of commerce, industry and craftsmanship, a 
due share falls to the immigrant from Germany. Their native 
country from times far back was famous for trade and handiwork. 
At a very remote date the “ men of the Emperor” as the Germans 
were called, had managed to secure in foreign lands equal rights 
with the inborn people, as for example, in England even before the 
Conquest. In the tenth century we find them maintaining their 
own depots as neutral grounds in distant territories. Famous 
above all other similar settlements was the “steelyard” of Lon- 
don, kept up in the heart of a foreign country for centuries by 
German merchants. From such corporate bodies instituted for 
the purpose of facilitating and especially protecting commercial 
intercourse, rose the powerful “ Hanseatic League,” an organiza- 
tion which strove after nothing less than the complete monopoly 
of the North European commerce. Nearly one hundred cities and 
towns banded together, all the trade beyond the limits of the con- 
federation exclusively a monopoly of the members, but among 
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themselves one great dominion of free trade. The wealth of the 
controlling cities caused art and art industry to rise to a high 
state of perfection and general handicraft held its own. With the 
march of general progress the union of towns succumbed but not 
until the maritime exploits of Vaseo de Gamo and Columbus had 
opened new fields of exploration and investment. The German, 
eager to try his fortunes in the New World carried thither his 
aptitude for work and for plenty of it. After a few years of his 
stay Germantown was noted for its linen and woven fabrics. Little 
wonder that the German immigrant succeeded in farm enterprises. 
In the old country it required the utmost exertion and unflinching 
labor to scrape together the means of subsistence. Here he found 
far more favorable conditions and his traditional conservatism 
aided him to add uninterruptedly to the resources at his command. 
From a piteously poor lad, John Jacob Astor rose to prominence 
among the merchant princes of the earth, and it would fill pages 
upon pages to enumerate those who gained in their adopted coun- 
try either fortune or fame, and generally both. 

The magnificent suspension bridge spanning our Ohio river, as 
well as the old one formerly at Niagara Falls, were planned and 
built by Roebling, whose son completed the wonderful work of 
engineering which connects the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
Chicago owes thanks to the German Gindele for her water-works. 
Sutro’s tunnel bears his name, and von Schmidt will long be re- 
membered in San Francisco as the skillful remover of the obstruc- 
tions in the harbor. The father of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey was Hassler, at one time Professor of Mathematics at West 
Point. In acknowledgement of his services one of the government 
vessels received his name. Our own Spring Grove, from a 
swampy, badly kept burial ground, through the ability and energy 
of Strauch, now lying lonely on one of the islands in the large 
lake, became a cemetery admired far and wide and justly so. 
Enough has been said to show that the German settlers in this 
country not less than their descendants have justified the follow- 
ing estimate of an American writer, Edwards, in his “ History of 
the Great West.” 

“ Wherever they are found, the Germans are remarkable for the 
possession of those elements of character which always contribute 
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to their worldly prosperity. They are not as fast in their ideas as 

Young America, but they have more solidity of character, and are 
more constant and untiring in their pursuits and are generally 
more sure of gaining the race in life and arriving at the goal of 
fortune.” 

The aim of the intelligent German coming to the shores of the 
Western Hemisphere is to become a good American. It is foolish 
in the extreme to believe in any tendency of the newcomer to 
Germanize his adopted country. He feels and acts the American, 
even though he continues to cherish a fondness for the land where 
he was born. In his children he sees and educates Americans. 
He is eager to have them master the English tongue as completely 
and as rapidly as possible, besides prizing and trying to perpetuate 
the mother language, the legacy of home and youth. Not because 
there is any desire to exact undue homage to the German language, 
not because there is the faintest intention of making German a 
universal language, is there the agitation for the German, but be- 
cause in the words of Charles V.: “As many languages as you 
know so many times are you a man.” 

My subject has grown on me and I fear to keep on, lest the 
radii of the concentric circles around the central theme extend be- 
yond due measure. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘This applied to those 
who, from aliens, have become true, full-grown Americans, is a 
good old adage, and the answer should prove a very pertinent con- 
clusion. 





*A paper read before the Cincinnati Teachers’ Institute, Sept. 5, 1901. 
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THE ENRICHMENT OF RURAL SCHOOL LIFE. 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT FRANK L. JONES, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


a” Y movement toward the enrichment of rural school life must 
+ direct itself first to the establishment of rural school priv- 
ileges, opportunities and advantages equal to those of the towns 
and cities —the same length of school term, equal ability in the 
teaching force, equal opportunities in supervision, and appliances 
equally as good. That the conditions are not the same may be 
seen from the following tables : — 


Average wages paid teachers per day in townships, $2.04 


« 6 “ * “ « « towns, 2.42 

‘6 6“ 6“ 4“ “ & & ities, 2.85 
Average length of school term in townships, 134 days. 

o “ o 4 “« « towns, 153 

“ “ ou « « cities, 180 « 


The cities offer a double mducement when they pay better 
wages and give a longer tenure. This condition makes the rural 
school an experimental school for thousands of teachers. When 
it is considered that twenty per cent of our teaching corps becomes 
new each year, and that nearly all of these new teachers begin in 
the country, it becomes evident at once that the rural schools suffer 
unduly from incompetent instruction due to inexperience. We must, 
of course, give great credit to the many faithful teachers who, for 
considerations other than salary and length of term, devote them- 
selves for many years to the welfare of the rural schools; but the 
great body of the rural school force is anxious to get into a corpo- 
ration which maintains a longer term and better wages. This 
constant exodus of teachers keeps many country schools in a state 
of chaos. In one instance a rural school had ten different teach- 
ers in an equal number of terms, and each in succession taught in 
that school his first term. Even though these teachers were bright 
young men, who gave promise of successful careers, the inexperi- 
ence and timidity of a first term made inevitable many mistakes. 
No lasting nor, indeed, very important impression, can be made by 
a new teacher upon a strange community during one brief school 


year, 
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This difference in conditions between the country schools and 
city schools arises (1) from a higher per capita expense in the 
country due to the enormous waste which comes from the main- 
tenance of too many schools in nearly all townships; (2) to a 
lower local tax levy in the country, and (3) to the advantage 
which comes from the aggregation of wealth in cities. 

The last point is one we cannot consider; the second so touches 
the taxpayer that little can be done toward raising the local levy ; 
however, there is no excuse for the practice in many communities 
of limiting tuition expenditures wholly to the funds distributed 
by the State. A small local levy in many corporations would 
improve the schools perceptibly. It is in the first, therefore, that 
the chances for improvement lie. Take any three schools, for 
example, in which the total enrollment is one hundred, an average 
of more than thirty in each school, and what are the possibilities 
of enrichment? In the first place, we propose a plan by which 
all of the pupils may be educated in one school house, avoiding 
thus the waste in repairs which comes from the maintenance of 
three buildings. Abandon two of the schools and transport the 
pupils to the third one, maintain eleven months of school, secure 
the services of a capable, professionally trained teacher who can 
do advanced work in addition to the common branches, and pro- 
vide for the instruction of the pupils in the various grades during 
the months indicated in the following schedule : — 


GRADE 1.— April, May, June, July, September, October. 
'«  2,— April, May, June, July, September, October. 
«  3.— April, May, June, July, September, October. 
« 4, — April, May, June, July, September, October. 
« 5.—September, October, November, December, Janu- 











ary, February. 

GRADE 6. — March, April, May, September, October, November, 
December. 

GRADE 7.— January, February, March, April, May, November, 
December. 

GRADE 8.— January, February, March, November, December, 
January, February, March. 

GRADE 9.— November, December, January, February, March. 





ee 
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By requiring the’ attendance of the fifth and sixth grades during 
nine months, the fifth grade work may be completed by March Ist, 
the sixth grade work by the following January Ist, the seventh 
grade work by the following January 1st, and the eighth grade by 
the close of the regular eighth grade year. The time given to 
each grade would be as follows : — 

Grade 1, six months; Grade 2, six months; Grade 3, six months ; 
Grade 4, six months; Grade 5, six months; Grade 6, seven months; 
Grade 7, seven months; Grade 8, eight months; Grade 9 (rural 
pupils of high school age can attend only during the winter.), five 
months. 

Each pupil in the course of his rural school life would have 
sixty-one months of school work, an increase of thirteen months 
over the minimum requirement of the law, or nearly two years of 
instruction more than is now given in nearly all rural schools; it 
would solve the problem of maintaining a professional corps of 
teachers in the rural schools by giving employment except in the 
month of August; it would give to the local rural communities at 
least one year of advanced work; it would enable the local school 
officers to pay better salaries without increasing the levies, the 
saving of the salaries of two teachers being more than sufficient 
to pay a considerable increase for the better instruction, by the 
well trained teacher and yet maintain a longer term; the saving 
in fuel, repairs and tuition would pay the cost of transporting the 
pupils; it would solve the problem of grading, in that it provides 
for a maximum of six grades at one time though there are only 
five grades during the winter; it would make larger classes and 
thus improve the spirit of the school; it would make unnecessary 
the exposure of small children during the winter months ; it would 
make a better and larger rural social unit by bringing a larger 
area into close contact; it would make literary societies and enter- 
tainments a possibility among the young people: it would central- 
ize the library interests by concentrating the effort upon one rather 
than three library committees; it would intensify the work of each 
grade by reducing the number of grades under the control of the 
teacher during the sessions, enabling him to give much time to 
each grade; it would keep the school distinctly rural; and would 
make possible a more perfect supervision by the county superin- 
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tendent by reducing the number of visiting points, thus enabling 
him to make frequent inspections during the year. 

The objections that will be made are, first, those that are made 
to all forms of school abandonment and centralization ; and second, 
that the session during the summer is too long. The first objec- 
tion has been met in many different publications on “ concentra- 
tion;” the second, is scarcely a real objection. The actual 
confinement to the school room need not be great; for the educa- 
tion that would come from regulated work and play even during 
short daily sessions during the summer would more than offset the 
usual loss to the child during the long summer vacation under the 
present order and would meet the valid objection of parents that 
at present the daily sessions are too long for the small children. 





The loss of time to the child during the winter months would not 
be so great as that which accompanies the present system of sum- 
mer vacations, in as much as the spirit of the home about the win- 
ter fireside, the reading and study upon the part of the child’s elders 
would keep the latter in a better atmosphere for study, reading and 
general culture than that of other seasons of the year. The rural 
winter home has a high culture point; the rural home in summer 
has a very low degree of culture. 

Under such a plan rural teachers might be adequately compen- 
sated. It would enable the country not only to keep its best 
teaching ability but would attract good teachers who are now 
working in cities and towns. Why should it not? Are not the 
cities provided with competent supervisors who can guide new | 
teachers with greater care than can be exercised in the country ? 

Are there not more children in the country than in the towns and | 
cities? Why should not the conditions be as good? The influ- 
ence of a strong teacher —a teacher of broad culture, good tastes, 
successful experience, and mature mind — working in a given 
community for a period of five years as an educator, literary 
leader, church worker, and leading citizen, is a thing unknown in ! 
most communities. Why could not a rural teacher under this | 
proposed plan go into a school community and work diligently for 
a period sufficiently long to make an impression upon it and lead 
it into a new life of culture? Are not the acquaintance with the 
children and homes, the knowledge of the grading and classifica- 
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tion of the pupils, the familiarity with the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the children and of the community sufficient reasons for 
the retention of a good teacher in the community for several years, 
if the compensation will justify his staying? Could not such a 
teacher establish a local public library and give it permanency ? 
Would not the whole educational process in the community be 
orderly, effective and permanent? Would not the customary loss 
due to a change of plans, methods and acquaintances be overcome, 
and order, growth and permanence given to the culture of the 
rural group ? 

I repeat that the first step toward the upbuilding of the rural 
schools must direct itself to the question of the tenure of office 
and the compensation of rural teachers. Our laws relating to 
libraries, school appliances, and supplementary books are adequate, 
but they will not be effective until we have teaching upon a pro- 
fessional basis. 

The argument that the plan would throw many teachers out of 
employment is not a valid one. When it is considered that from 
twenty to forty per cent. of the rural teaching corps becomes new 
ach year, and that any such change as is contemplated above 
must be a gradual one, it is apparent that it will not relieve any of 
the teachers now employed. It would, however, affect the appli- 
cants for admission to the profession. 
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WHAT BOTANY IS OF MOST WORTH. 


BY JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ botany is of most worth is a question full of sig- 
nificance to those engaged in teaching the subject. It 
presents itself, as a query, to the professional botanist, who 
approaching the subject from a purely pedagogical standpoint, 
desires a larger and ever-increasing number of adherents. 

1st. What botany is of most worth to the teacher who has 
charge of the nature study of our elementary schools ? 

Unquestionably, botany of the most untechnical sort. The 
homes of plants, how they grow, how their seeds are distributed, 
the common every day facts about plants which will set the chil- 
dren to observing and thinking and will take them out of doors 
into the sunshine, amidst the flowers, birds and insects, all of these 
enumerate the subjects which should be comprised in nature study. 


The following dialogue as entered into by a State superintend- 
ent and scholars of a public school in Maine is apropos : — 
“How many seed compartments are there in an apple?” he 


queried. Noone knew. “And yet,” said the State superintend- 
ent, “all of you eat many apples in the course of a year and see 
the fruit every day, probably.” 

“You must learn to notice the little things in nature. Now 
perhaps some little boy who has driven the cows to pasture every 
day this summer can tell me on which jaw the cow has teeth?” 
No answer. Rather was there. blank astonishment; at last the 
silence was broken by one little fellow volunteering the informa- 
tion that “Our cow has teeth on both jaws, ‘cause she chaws hay 
all up fine.” , 

“Tf that is so, my boy,” replied the superintendent, “ I’d advise 
you to sell that wonderful cow to some museum. I’m afraid, chil- 
dren, that you haven’t studied nature closely enough.” 

The talk of the State superintendent deeply impressed the chil- 
dren. They earnestly discussed the matter at recess time, and the 
teacher the next day overheard this conversation in the play-yard. 
A little girl got some of her playmates around her and gravely 
said: “Now, children, make believe that I’m the superintendent. 
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You’ve got to know more about common things. If you don’t, 
you'll all grow up to be fools. Now tell me,” she said, looking 
sternly at a playmate, “how many feathers has a hen?” 

This dialogue epitomizes the thought which must be in the 
minds of many teachers. With the number of branches taught 
the only practicable way of doing this has been to correlate nature 
teaching with the other subjects taught. It is possible to teach 
natural history with geography, drawing, history and composition. 
Natural history cabinets, growing plants, living animals, diagrams 
and charts of plants and animals, cut flowers in vases, branches of 
trees and the wild plants themselves have not failed "to stimulate 
inquiry on the part of the children and have directed them to the 


fields and woods for their inspiration. 


2nd. What do the busy people at large want in the way of 
botanical instruction, is a question which brings me to the second 
division of my subject. Many of the persons ineluded in this class, 
bankers, merchants, musicians, lawyers, doctors, typewriters, seam- 
stresses, housewives, nurses, shop girls, mechanics and machinists 
have no time for a detailed study of plants, yet they are the per- 
sons most keenly alive to the use of plants for home decoration, 
for table and office adornment, and the questions which occur to 
them in the cultivation of the few plants which they grow are ones 
which ought to find a ready answer when put to the professional 
botanical teacher. One of my students at the University a few 
weeks ago, asked me the use of a knowledge of cellular anatomy 
to one who did not expect to follow botany as a profession. What 
he wanted to know was the botany of the most domestic kind by 
which he could answer the questions frequently put to him by 
persons who supposed that with four years of botanical work he 
ought to be able to answer questions concerning the most common 
botanical things. As examples of these questions might be given 
the following : 

How often should we water a rubber plant? 

What good does it do to wash the leaves of this plant ? 

Should we water the whole plant, or apply liquid only to the 
roots ? 

What plants will grow best in city houses warmed by furnace 


heat ? 
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How often should we re-pot palm trees ? 

Why do the leaves of growing house palms turn yellow at the 
tips ? 

These are questions which interest a large number of people, 
Many of these folk have had no botanical training, but their 
observational powers have been sharpened by the nature study 
taught them while in the lower grades of the public schools. But 
nature study is necessarily limited to the simplest objects and the 
most common things, and many of the problems involved in the 
answer of the above category of questions cannot be solved without 
some detailed botanical knowledge. 

The class of plant lovers which I have here discussed are either 
city bred or country bred. The knowledge of plants possessed by 
most city people is limited to those found in the florists” shops, in 
the small parks, and in the conservatories, while to those living in 
the country the large field of nature is before them. How to 
appeal to the urban population is one problem, how botany should 
be presented to rurals is another. 

Prof. Conway MacMillan, of the University of Minnesota, has 
attempted in a very successful way to bring the subject of botany 
within the reach of everybody by doing away entirely with scien- 
tific botanical terms and by replacing them by simple English 
equivalents. To the writer, who has been working upon the 
botanical definitions of a large English dictionary for the past four 
years, this attempt to do away with the jaw-breaking and ambigu- 
ous terms of Latin or Greek origin is a very commendable enter- 
prise. The scope of « Minnesota Plant Life,” stated in the preface 
is in the following words: — 

“Since this volume is to be distributed in every county and 
perhaps in every school district in Minnesota, it should, especially 
among the young, stimulate an interest in the study of plants. 
With a minimum of technicalities, sentimentalities, unavoidable 
inaccuracies or cumbersome details, it seeks to accomplish the 
following ends: — 

1. The plant world is presented as an assemblage of living 
things. 

2. The different kinds of plants in Minnesota, from the lowest 
to the highest, are briefly reviewed in their natural order. 
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3. Some plant structures and behaviors are elementarily ex- 
plained, as adaptations to surrounding nature. 

4. Certain plant individuals and societies are brought before 
the reader as having life problems of their own, not as mere 
material for economic, anatomical or classificatory industry. In 
short, I have recognized that there are in Minnesota a number of 
intelligent men and women, boys and girls, who wish to know 
more about plants, and in the contents of this book I have sought 
to bring together what, from my own experience as a student of 
plants, and as an instructor of the young, seems to me a suf- 
ficiently adequate and compact presentation of the subject.” 

I believe, therefore, in referring to this second topic. I have 
emphasized the particular kind of botany which is of most interest 
to the majority of people, who may have enrolled themselves as 


members of various natural history associations. 


3rd. But the high school teacher confronts me and wants to 
know what kind of botanology (and in using this word I use a 
good English word) should be taught in that grade of school. As 
generally pursued, the study consisted until recently, in learning 
from a book the forms and names of roots, stems, leaves, inflores- 
cence and the several parts of flowers and fruits. The teacher 
was supposed to be a dried-up old fossil, wearing odd looking 
clothes. He taught the class from the text-book, and preferred to 
pursue the study in winter, that pupils might learn the names and 
peculiarities of plants before they appeared in Spring. There were 
many hard, unfamiliar names. With no specimen to illustrate the 
lessons and a dry teacher, most of the pupils acquired a thorough 
disgust for the study long before warm weather furnished materials 
for illustration. It is no wonder that botany found so little favor. 
In time, spring flowers appear and the pupils are supplied with 
them. Each may have a cheap microscope, which he is compelled 
to hold in one hand. The teacher and class hastily and super- 
ficially run over the various parts of a plant. They all turn to an 
artificial key and wade through this part of the book till the 
teacher says, “ We have found the order to which the plant in 
hand belongs.” They turn to the page for the order and. proceed 
till they come to the names which may be “Claytonia virginica, 
Ranuuculus fascicularis, or Osmorrhiza brevi stylis.” 
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The new botany began to appear in this country about 1872. 
It includes a study of the subjects set forth by Darwin Sachs and 
others. Teaching the new botany properly is simply giving the 
thirsty a chance to drink. Whatever laboratory method of instruc- 
tion in the high school does this, fulfills the purpose of its exist- 
ence. Methods differ, but the goal should be the same. ‘The at- 
tention of the pupils should be directed to the following phases of 
the new botany : — 

1. Pollination of Flowers. 

2. Plant Ecology, relation of plants to environment. 

3. Physiology, vegetal life processes. 

4. Histology, as it explains how a plant is built up. 
5. Classification, as it illustrates the affinities of certain well 

known plants. 

A course of one year, with a single three-hour period in the sec- 
ond high school year would be ideal. The sequence of the labora- 
‘tory exercises might be as follows: Naked eye and comparative 
study of five plant types. Thallophyte in Spirogyra and mush- 
room; Vascular Cryptogam in fern; Monocotyledon in hyacinth; 
Dicotyledon in buttercup. The study of these types will necessi- 
tate the examination of cells, and physiology will at the same time 
be introduced. The anatomy and physiology of root, stem, leaf 
and flower naturally follows upon this, closing such work with the 
first term. The work of the second term should concern itself 
with the systematic study of plants in the field and laboratory, 





especially in the field. 


; 
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4th. The arrangement of botanical courses in colleges and uni- 
versities is too large a subject to be discussed here. The work of 
necessity will be more intensive and philosophical, and will aim to 
train professional teachers and botanists. 

In treating the subject which I chose for discussion under the 
foregoing heads, I have endeavored to emphasize the necessity of 
the study of plants, not of books. Opportunities for the study 
of plants lie close to the doors of all of us. The nearest hedge- 
row, the wayside pool, the ferny hollow, the little bit of cottage 
garden, the woodland shade, the furrowed corn-field, the city side- 
walk, the turfy lawn are ever present, a Wonderland, and ,none 
who have eyes to see need dread to cross its borders. 4 
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ALPINE PLANTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. W- WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R..-I. 

. eae term alpine as applied to plants is often misinterpreted. 

This arises from the popular idea that the word must of 
necessity refer to the Swiss Alps, whereas it is generic and meant 
to define certain allitudinal limits. The zone so designated varies 
extremely according to latitude and environment. Many climatal 
conditions may affect it. Thus, while the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington and some few other heights of the Presidential range may 
be truly defined as alpine, the tops of mountains in North Carolina, 
somewhat higher, are not even sub-alpine. 

To understand the term better, certain facts of plant distribu- 
tion must first be explained. It is palpable even to the casual 
observer, that as he climbs a high mountain, the vegetation rapidly 
and definitely changes. In our region, a large number of decidu- 
ous-leaved trees — with their attendant herbage — are first found. 
The arboreal growth will consist of birches, beeches, poplars, iron- 
woods, horn-beams, ashes, and the like. Under these will grow 
the wood-sorrel, the charming mitella, trilliums, spring-beauties, 
and yellow violets. 

As one ascends he enters the coniferous forest, where pines, 
spruces, junipers and larehes abound. The sweet Linnea loves 
to nestle beneath these, and later in summer one finds the broad- 
leaved golden-rod, the large-leaved aster, and various hawkweeds 
and white lettuces. 

Still mounting, the tourist finds himself ere long in the dwarf 
forest, consisting of coniferous scrub growing so completely that 
one almost feels that he could walk over the top. Almost im- 
penetrable is this scrub; break through and it at once recloses 
upon you. It is here very dangerous to leave the beaten track. 
One would stand an excellent chance of getting lost. 

This dwarf forest almost suddenly ceases and runs out into 
sub-alpine conditions. Here even the trees, birches and willows 
mainly, are very low, much branched and spreading — and closely 





hug the rocks. We find here certain rushes, sedges, grasses and 


the lower limit of the alpine golden-rod (Solidago virza-aurea, var. 
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alpina). <A very characteristic plant of this zone, as it is also of 
the sea-shore from Cape Ann northwards, is the white cinque-foil, 
Potentilla tridentata. We notice, too, vast beds of the alpine 
sandwort, Arenaria Groenlandica, foolishly known as “alpine 
daisy.” A daisy it is not, but rather a chick-weed. Smaller and 
smaller now becomes the vegetation and by degrees we enter the 
true alpine region, in New England, as @ ru/e, beginning between 
five and six thousand feet above the sea. 

We have in the eastern United States rather less than thirty 
true “alpines”; that is, plants which are never found except 
under conditions of high altitude, or with boreal surroundings. 
For, it must be borne in mind, that the same climatal conditions 
may be secured by height, that are found by approach to the poles. 
Thus, plants that in New Hampshire are true alpines, in New 
Brunswick, Labrador, or Greenland, may descend to the level of 
the sea. 

A very interesting fact concerning alpine plants is their wide 
and isolated distribution. Some of our American alpines are, for 
instance, found in Switzerland, on the Pyrrenees, or even on New 
Zealand heights. We might, for example, mention the alpine 
rose-bay (Rhododendron Lapponieum), the alpine cranberry ( Vac- 
emnium Vitis Idea), and the Diapensia Lapponiea. This latter 
forms round tufts of rigid leaves, from which arise numerous one- 
flowered, white blossomed pedicels. 

Alpine plants are world famous for their beauty. While we 
miss the blue genetians, so exquisite in the Swiss Alps, as also their 
primroses, so charming and various, we have their dwarf azalea, 
the pretty yellow geum, the moss-like Caseiope, with its pink or 
white bells, the yew-leaved Bryanthus, with graceful, nodding 
flowers, the pale painted-cup and various pretty saxifrages and 
potentillas. 

No plant collecting is ever half so fascinating as this which one 


does on mountain peaks between sunshine and cloud. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE University of Cincinnati will open at the beginning of the next 
Academic Year a Teachers’ College. For some time the various 
departments of the University have been giving special courses for 
teachers and for those preparing to teach. During the last year a 
department of psychology and pedagogy has been giving courses in 
educational psychology, principles of education, history of education, 
school management, school hygiene, methods of instruction, and educa- 
tional classics. The establishment of a Teachers’ College means, first 
of all, an enlargement of these lines of instruction. It means, in the 
second place, the arrangement of these courses into regular sequences 
leading to Teachers’ College certificates of various grades. Certain of 
these certificates may be obtained in a shorter period than that which 
is necessary for the attainment of an academic degree. Others may be 
taken in connection with the academic degree. The expansion on the 
side of professional courses includes one unique feature which should 
be especially mentioned. Superintendents and leading Principals in 
and about Cincinnati have consented to give short lecture courses on 
their methods of dealing with certain phases of school work. Three or 
four such speakers will contribute their views on each of such topics as 
methods of teaching history, nature study, high school English, ete. 
The lectures on each subject will be grouped into single courses of 
thirty exercises. About half of these exercises will be devoted to the 
lectures described, the other half will be devoted to class recitations and 
discussions on the subject in question under the direction of one of the 


regular instructors of the department. 


HE program for the Chicago meeting has now been completed and 
given its first distribution. Eleven papers and discussions and 

four Round Tables are provided for the six day sessions, besides two 
evening addresses. Four of these papers have to do somewhat directly 
with school practice, dealing with examinations, tenure of office, Nor- 
mal school training and College graduates as elementary teachers. 
Two, that by Dr. Harris on Biological Analogies in Education, and the 
Sociological Aspect of the School, by Col. Parker, will doubtless con- 
cern the meanings of education rather than schooling in the narrow 
sense. The entire program gives promise of profitable discussion. 
The meeting should be a large one. School superintendents and prin- 
cipals, whether of the city, town or county, can scarcely afford to miss 
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it. It means for every one an opportunity for comparison of standards 
and practices. It means companionship and professional intercourse 
with the best men and women of the country. It means community of 
interests, and hence union of efforts in school work. 


HE movement for pupil government may be wrong both in theory 
and practice,— current conceptions of its grounds and its pur- 
poses seem crude, and the actual results where it has been tried in 
schools have been anything but uniformly good. ‘There have been 
notable instances of success. Pupils and teachers have worked 
together as comrades and fellow-learners. ‘The moral effect in such 
cases has been wholesome. The actual work done has been vastly 
increased. In an atmosphere of kindly feeling and interested effort, 
the process has been one of growth, not of acquisition only. Teachers 
whose self-mastery makes such concessions to children and youth safe 
should be encouraged to make the experiment. Much may be done in 
this direction even if the policy of self-government be not adopted in its 
entirety. And there are good reasons why one should be chary of sur- 
rendering his authority, even apparently, over those for whose conduct 
he is held responsible. This suggests the point for which this para- 
graph was begun. The movement is promising in that it shows a 
recognition of the fact that all education, in skill, or reflection, o 
behavior of ideals must be finally self-initiated. It must be promoted 
by the child’s own will. The example of the teacher must be mentally 
accepted by the child, the lesson-learning must be re-enforced by his 
personal interest, his conduct must be good from choice, however much 
this ** acceptance,” this ‘* personal interest” and this ‘‘ right choice’ 
are stimulated by the teacher. 


wo every day can be recognized as a red-letter day in one’s life, 
a certainly not in youth, nor in the work of the school. ‘The pro- 
cesses of maturing and growth are affected by infinitessimally short 
steps. Most days show little actually accomplished in the achieving of 
moral manhood and womanhood. Parents and teachers themselves are 
unable to discover much change in the interests or conduct or mental 
mastery of the young whom they serve; much less are the young likely 
to observe these changes in themselves. Improvement becomes appar- 
ent only through comparison of present achievements with earlier ones. 
The opening of a new year, the beginning of a new term of school, the 
undertaking of a new study, the attempt to master more difficult pro- 
cesses, should be distinguished among children as positive advances. 
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Times and seasons count for much among little folks and youth. The 
opening of a new year so near the opening of a new century should be 
used as an opportunity for taking account of stock. Holidays, the 
birthdays of great and good men, the change or the eminent enforce- 
ment of a great public policy, the enlargement or the culmination of an 
era in art, or custom, or public order, should be made the occasion for 
wholesome comparison of the present with the past, that thereby the 
pupil may acquire a habit of marking his own advances and growing in 
optimism. ‘The new century has begun auspiciously and the new year 
with equal promise. For teachers in every grade of school there are 
new problems (though some of them may be to the world old problems), 
new insights into the meanings and steps in education, new lessons in 
the conditions of child-life, and new ambitions in their profession; 
whose careful open-minded consideration should make this New Year 
of 1902 a memorable one. Do not belittle the wish to make much of 
times and seasons then, for yourselves or for children. The daily effort 
to make that day significant as the beginning of better things, is often 
the salt that saves. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE TREND OF EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS. 


The reform of secondary schools continues to be an absorbing topic 
in the principal countries of Europe. From the scope of these schools, 
which in foreign systems is much wider than that of the secondary 
schools of our own country, the discussions relating to them become in 
fact, discussions of education considered as a national force or ideal. 
Among innumerable questions involved, none is more interesting than 
that of the relative importance of philosophic as contrasted with purely 
scientific studies. 

In England the problem is one of administration rather than of cur- 
ricula, nevertheless even here the issue is between two opposite notions 
of education. In the one, technical is confounded with secondary edu- 
cation; in the other is preserved the class exclusiveness and scholastic 
dignity long attaching. to schools like Harrow and Eton. 

The new'regulations for the secondary schools of Prussia show a 
tendency to exalt the ideal purposes of education above the exact acqui- 
sition of measurable knowledge. At least this inference is supported 
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by the summary of the changes in the programs of the higher types of 
secondary schools (i. e. the schools having nine successive classes) 
given in the London Journal of Education. 

The number of hours assigned to Latin at the gymnasium and the 
real gymnasium is increased by six, which are gained by simply adding 
this number to the previous sum total. No increased demands are 
made for Greek, on the contrary it is treated as an optional branch, 
‘*to be replaced where circumstances render it desirable by modern 
languages.” Asa rule the time allotted to modern languages has not 
been diminished, but +‘ it is opposed to the doctrine of ‘ intensification,’”’ 
says the correspondent, **that the number of hours shall drop to two 
hours per week in the second and third years of study and be increased 
in the later stages, as is now the case in the gymnasium.” History has 
gained an hour’s additional consideration, and geography three hours, 
appearing once again as an independent branch in the upper classes, a 
sign, perhaps, that it is recognized as a necessary study for a coloniz- 
ing nation. Mathematics and science have the same time as under the 
old programs. 

The true spirit of the reforms is indicated more plainly by the 
accompanying instructions than by the programs themselves. Among 
the points emphasized in these instructions the following deserve special 
attention : — 

‘* In the classical languages the chief anxiety is to remove everything 
that may tend to increase the difficulty of the study —all unnecessary 
grammatical detail is to be rigidly excluded, and in the case of more 
than usually difficult passages, e. g., the choruses in Greek tragedies, 
preparation in classes under the guidance of the teacher is to take the 
place of independent preparation at home. In mathematics, more 
attention is to be given to the solution of geometrical problems, and 
there is to be a better correlation of theory and its application. In 
natural science, greater space is to be given to practical work. 
Throughout there is a tendency to give greater freedom to the school 
authorities and to allow them to adapt their instruction (within limits) 
to the needs of their pupils.” 

One af the most significant changes is ‘* the restoration of philosophy 
which was dropped from the programs in 1892. An _ introductory 
course in philosophy is to be given if there is a suitable teacher, and in 
any case it is advised that the pupils should be taught something of 
psychology and logic.” France is the only European country in which 
philosophy has been constantly retained in the curriculum of secondary 
schools. Its elimination has been recently proposed, but apparently 
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with no other effect than to incite those who favor the retention of the 
study in the secondary programs (i. e., lycée programs) to a vigorous 
exposition of its importance. 

Professor Egger, of the Paris Faculty of Letters, who has for many 
years served on the examining board, which passes on the candidates 
for the bachelor’s degree (the goal of the lycée), gives convincing 
testimony in favor of the course in philosophy. From his annual 
examination of hundreds of dissertations written by young men fresh 
from the lycées, Professor Egger concludes that they know philosophy 
better than they do their native language. ‘‘The greater part,’ he 
says. ‘* express awkwardly, and too often ungrammatically, important 
ideas which they seem to have assimilated very fully. Occasionally 
there are exercises which are in good form and style, but these are not 
numerous; on the other hand, those in which style simply conceals the 
poverty of thought are very rare.” 

The following proportions express his opinion of the relative height 
of the idea and the composition in the mass of papers which he exam- 
ines: the thought is superior to the composition six times out of ten, 
the thought and style are equal three times out of ten, and the style is 
superior to the thought once in ten. In this respect Professor Egger 
notes a great change during the last thirty years. ‘*The class of 
philosophy,” he says, ‘‘is no longer as it was formerly, merely a higher 
class of rhetoric, more dogmatic and serious than the true rhetoric, the 
decline in the Latin humanities by which formerly the native language 
was cultivated through perpetual reference to its mother tongue has 
disturbed the equilibrium of the old classical studies. Today the class 
which has most life, in which there is most thought, most reflection, 
most effort, is apparently the class of philosophy. On the other hand, 
having less and less support from the Latin, its natural source, French 
declines. The students think better and more than their fathers, but 
they do not express themselves so well.” 

Professor Egger also notes that the study of philosophy in the sec- 
ondary schools is of great importance as a means of promoting the moral 
unity of the nation. While the State allows great liberty to the pro- 
fessors, the programs are the same for all and a common purpose 
animates them all. Even the professors in the clerical schools, since 
they prepare their students for the same examinations as do the State 
schools, follow the same programs and of necessity treat the subject‘iu 
much the same manner. ‘*‘ This constraint,” he says, ‘*does not seem 
distasteful”; the clerical professors willingly ‘‘ become our pupils, our 
disciples in the university and our relations with them are exceedingly 
cordial.” 
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Finally, Professor Egger claims that the study of philosophy as 
maintained in the secondary schools, ‘+ forms a solid foundation for the 
higher course of the university faculties.” It saves the advanced work 
from the necessity of imparting certain elementary notions, definitions 
and the state of the problems to be considered. [t provides students 
prepared to comprehend the subject, and professors prepared to make 
it intelligible, for in general, the university professors have previously 
taught in the lycées. 

The discussion of this subject has called forth a very interesting 
work from the pen of M. Fouillée, entitled ‘* The Reform of Secondary 
Education by Philosophy.” ‘The work is written with special reference 
to the existing system of education in France and in full view of the 
conditions from which it has arisen and which it has to meet, hence 
familiarity with these conditions is necessary for its full comprehension. 

In the first part of the work the author discusses the various studies 
which make up the secondary curriculum, their limits as instruments of 
human enlightenment, and their relative values. Of the sciences, M. 
Fouillée says: ‘* Their exclusive study without philosophy is danger- 
ous. The vigor of the mathematical method too often prevents exact- 
ness of mind in the mathematician himself. His formulas think for 
him, and he forms the habit of using them without thinking himself. 
This is the ‘* psittacisme” (parrot-like repetition) of which Leibnitz 
speaks, but a ‘* psittacisme”’ so well organized that in its proper prov- 
ince it ends by making words the instruments of truth. 

a Unfortunatay, outside of this province the constant automatic repe- 
tition leads to the acceptance of formulas even although they convey no 
precise ideas.” ‘*Should we leave the control of young minds,” he 
says, ‘* to the mere men of science, they would end by distorting every- 
thing.”’ \ 

In the third and last division of the work, M. Fouillée shows the 
réle that philosophy should fill, the services that it has already rendered 
and the services that it may yet render in the education of a democracy 
and in an age ‘‘which will probably be absorbed in sociological 
researches and experiments.”” ‘The moral leadership in the twentieth 
century, above all in the province of education, ‘* ought,” he says, ‘* to 
appertain to the philosophers and sociologists, and I have not the least 
hesitation in predicting that within a hundred years it will appertain to 
them. The nation which shall recognize this and shall give to other 
nations the first example of an education truly philosophic, will render 
service to humanity and to itself.” ‘* What country,” he asks, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘can better do this than the country of Descartes?” This 
question reflects the sense of a world mission with which many of the 
leading minds of France are today animated. A. T. S. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 


Introduction to Psychology, by Mary Whiton Calkins. Professor Calkins, who 
occupies the chair of Philosophy and Psychology in Wellesley College, has fur- 
nished in this treatise a book not only helpful to the young systematic student but 
also to the general reader who may be desirous of knowing the present attitude of 
scholars and specialists toward the study of psychic phenomena. That the author 
has felt the need of a book of this kind in her own teaching is in itself a guaranty 
of her independence of thought on the subjects treated ; and her bibliography, 
given in an appendix, will be found exceedingly helpful by the non specialist. As 
regards the actual information contained in the book the reader has but to notice 
the citation of authorities (with references definitely given in foot notes) in order 
to be convinced that the author has given the important result obtained by the 


‘modern school of investigators in the field of psychological research. The mode of 


presentation and style adopted by the author appeals, however, more to the meta- 
physical than to the scientific mind ; and the book, perhaps, does not convey with 
sufficient force the importance of the quantitative work of the modern school of 
psychologists. It undoubtedly is difficult to get rid, so to speak, of the involved 
and indirect verbiage of the older metaphysics, but until this is accomplished, and 
it is replaced by the directness which quantitative results must render possible, an 
entirely satisfactory elementary treatise on psychology cannot be written. The 
scope of Professor Calkins’ book is indicated by the following chapter headings: — 
Nature and Methods of Psychology ; Visual Sensations ; Auditory Sensations ; 
Sensations of Taste and Smell; Sensations of Pressure, Pain and Temperature ; 
Sensations ffom Internal Excitation and the Consciousness of Motion ; The Con- 
sciousness of Extensity ; Sensational Element and Sensation ; Attributive Ele- 
ments of Consciousness; Rational Elements of Consciousness ; Attention ; Con- 
crete Conscious Experience ; Fusion and Association ; Perception ; Imagination ; 
Memory ; Thought ; Recognition ; Emotion ; Volition and Belief ; Will and Faith ; 
The Religious Consciousness ; Social Consciousness ; The Psychology of the Ani- 
mal Consciousness ; The Psychology of the Child’s Consciousness ; The Abnormal 
Conscious State of Persons in Health ; The History of Psychological Systems. 
Various Appendices. Only a single topic treated by the author can be men- 
tioned here. It is to be hoped that her presentation of the subject, Sensible Tem- 
peratures, does not do full justice to the work of experimental psychologists in this 
direction. It is not wholly true that ‘‘ the sensation of warmth or of cold or of 
heat is not determined by the actual temperature of the body, but by the relation 
between the temperature of the body and that of its environment. When these 
two are identical, however high or low, the bodily temperature is described as that 
of the physiological zero, and there is no sensation either of warmth or of cold,” 
etc. We most certainly do have a sensation of heat when the air temperature 
reaches as high a point as that of the human body. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1901. PP xv-+5l1l. Price, $4.00. 

Lessons in Practical Electricity, by C. Walton Swoope. This is an elementary 
text-book containing principles, experiments, and arithmetical problems in the sci- 
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ence of electricity. The author is the instructor of applied electricity at the Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia, and the book grew up out of the needs of his work 
in teaching. He states that the demand for the book arose from two facts : first, 
the classes in the institute being composed of young men engaged in various occu- 
pations who desired to obtain a beginner’s knowledge of the principles and arith- 
metic of applied electricity, were very large ; and second, there was no book pub- 
lished that was suitable for thoroughly supplementing a combined course of lectures 
and individual laboratory work. The result is an eminently practical text-book 
which combines the principles of electricity upon which the practical applications 
of to-day depend, the experimental demonstration of these principles, and the ele- 
ments of the arithmetic of electricity used in making practical electrical measure- 
ments and calculations. With the book in hand the tyro, even without a teacher, 
can pursue a course in electricity with a surety of progress that no other text-book 
in this subject could furnish. The statement of principles, the definitions, and the 
explanations are clearly and graphically set forth ; the text is especially to be com- 
mended for its lucidity of expression. There is an abundance of illustrations, 
nearly four hundred specially prepared cuts being given. Each chapter has a set 
of practical working questions and a number of numerical unsolved problems, with 
answers. Everything that the student will need for a thorough study of the sub- 
ject is abundantly furnished, the work being a thoroughly practical, usable, reliable 
text-book. It is a most satisfactory and valuable contribution to the study of elec- 
tricity. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Around the World. BookIII. This is the latest of the Carroll’s Geographical 
Series, and is intended for pupils of the fifth grade. It is a splendid book. It will 
be very widely adopted. Practical teachers and leading superintendents are speak- 
ing of it in the highest terms. It furnishes just the facts that one needs to know 
about our own country if one would become a well-informed person. The latest 
and most characteristic features of our country’s life, including what is known as 
‘¢Our New Possessions,’’ are charmingly presented in the author’s well-known 
simple but finished style. An extraordinary attraction is found in the wealth of 
illustration,— more than a picture to each page,— presenting to the eye of the 
child in a truthful and life-like manner the people, buildings, occupations, customs, 
and products of the various parts of ourland. The publishers, the Morse Com- 
pany, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, are making some excellent books and this is 
one of the best of them all. Price, net, 45 cents. 


How to Remember. By Eustace H. Miles. In this we have the assembling of 
nearly all of the recently exploited memory systems, a discussion of their merits 
and weaknesses and a candid exposition of the value of the employment of some 
system for strengthening the memory and for practice of that very important 
faculty. The work is practical rather than technical. It does not show what to 
remember, but how to remember, and this feature makes the volume of immediate 
worth to all who have defective memories and to all who would increase the efti- 
ciency of the faculty. The author’s explanations are lucid and his criticisms are 
honest and free from prejudice. Teachers and students will find the work not 
merely suggestive but immediately practical and eminently helpful. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Introduction to the Study of Zodlogy, by N. A. Harvey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Science in the Chicago Normal School and President of the Department of 
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Science, National Educational Association, 1901. A text-book on zoélogy written 
from a purely pedagogical standpoint is certainly an innovation. Mr. Harvey goes 
to work on the assumption that the natural sciences in general, but zodlogy in 
particular, are to be divided into three periods for the purposes of study : — The 
first period in which the student learns how to study and to utilize zodlogical 
material. Knowledge of facts is a very subordinate aim in this period — the 
method of acquiring knowledge is the all important. The second stage is that in 
which the knowledge of facts is the chief end sought after. This is essentially the 
reading period. The third stage is that of individual research. Working on this 
asSumption the first stage is necessarily largely laboratory work and it is to aid the 
student in this laboratory work that this book has been written. The one fault of 
the book is that there is very little left for the teacher to do beyond seeing that the 
proper specimens are placed before the class. But while it reduces work for the 
teacher it does no free thinking for the pupils —it simply directs their thoughts to 
the right channels. This Zodlogy is adapted for high schools and academies or 
any place ‘of learning where the study of zodlogy is begun. Chicago: Western 
Publishing House. 


Twentieth Century Shakespeare Series: Julius Cesar is the first of five of 
Shakespeare’s plays to be edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the North-West Divi- 
sion High School, Chicago. This series, as far as can be judged from the initial 
volume, is adapted for high school. work — for preparatory work — rather than for 
advanced study. In his notes Mr. Hooper has left out of consideration entirely all 
questions of philology, text criticism and Shakespearean grammar and has devoted 
all his energy toward elucidating the text and showing the poetic and dramatic 
beauties of the play It is announced by the publishers that ‘*‘ Hamlet.’’ ‘* Mac- 
beth.’’ ‘* As You Like It,’”? and ‘* King Lear” will appear very shortly, all being 
edited in the same pleasing manner by Mr. Hooper. Chicago: Ainsworth & Com- 
pany. 


Three new books have been added to Heath’s Modern Language Series : — 
Daudet’s Le Petit Chose, abridged and edited with introductory note by O. B. 
Super, Professor of Romance Languages in Dickinson College. This volume has 
copious notes but no vocabulary. Goldoni’s La Locandiera, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Romance Languages 
in Boston University, and Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Boston University. Echegaray’s 0 Locura 0 Santidad, edited 
with introduction and notes by J. Geddes, Jr., and Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., of 
Boston University. In these three volumes D. C. Heath & Co. have given the mod- 
ern language student inexpensive but at the same time extremely serviceable 
pocket editions of eminent foreign authors. The print is large and clear and the 
binding is strong. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Student Series of Latin Classics : Cicero — Select Orations, edited by Benja- 
min L. D’Ooge, Ph. D., Professor in the Michigan State Normal School. This is 
by far the most elaborate school edition of Cicero or in fact of any classical writer 
that has yet appeared. Illustrations, maps and plans have been used unspar- 
ingly —many of the illustrations being from hitherto unpublished photographs 
taken by the editor. Several features new to Latin text-books appear in this most 
estimable volume. Running parallel with the Catilinarian Orations are selections 
from Sallust’s account of Catiline — these form a most excellent commentary for 
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the Ciceronian oration and at the same time offer very appropriate material for 
sight work. Use of the tables of synonyms and of contrasted words and of related 
words can have no other result than increased strength in reading and an enlarged 
vocabulary. The introductory notes leave nothing to be imagined or filled in in 
the historical setting of the several orations. The manners and customs of the 
times are shown up in their true light. The resumé of the life of Cicero is by all 
means the most complete condensed account yet presented. Boston: Benj. H 
Sanborn & Co. 


England’s Story, by Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. This isa history for grammar 
and high schools giving the salient points in the history of Great Britian from the 
time of the influence of Rome, about 55 B.C. The Saxons and the Danes, the 
Normans, the Plantagenets, the Kings of Lancaster and the York and Tudor 
Sovereigns, the Stuarts and the House of Hanover are considered, bringing the his- 
tory down to Edward VII. The effort to cover so long a period in a single volume 
suitable for school use of course necessitates the utmost condensation, but the main 
facts are included, and the style is fresh and interesting. The book is the out- 
growth of some familiar talks to several hundred boys and girls in the English 
High School at Worcester. Fully illustrated, the frontispiece being the impressive 
picture of Alfred the Great, made from the sculpture of Harno Thornicroft, R. A. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 85c. 


The Arnold Primer, by Sarah Louise Arnold. ‘This opens in a conversational 
way, as follows :— ‘‘ Children, here is a new book for you. It is a picture book 
and a story book. You have bright eyes to see the pictures, and you have ears to 
hear the stories.’””> The pictures and the stories will alike interest the little reader, 
and he is led on by easy, successive steps not only to a knowledge of how to read, 
but also to a correct taste for good literature. Miss Arnold’s book leaves little to 
be desired in the way of a first reading book. It is the initial step in the ‘- Step- 
ping-Stones to Literature’’ Series. Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, 30c. 


The Stars.in Song and Legend, by Germain G. Porter, Ph. D. This book gives 
the literary and legendary side of astronomy. It presents most interestingly the 
mythology of the sky as embodied in the classic stories of Greece and other coun- 
tries. We see with the physical eye the origin of the names given to various con- 
stellations, such as Syra, Ursa-Major, Scorpio, etc. The book is a fascinating one, 
and will lead to a new interest in the stars, on the part of the student or reader. 
It aids the imagination and is suggestive of the marvellous progress that has been 
made in recent times in real knowledge of this interesting science. Ginn & Co. 
Price, 55c. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Delineator grows more rich and sumptuous with each number. The February num- 
ber has a very suggestive and fully illustrated article on ‘‘ A Small but Very Desirable 
Country House,” by Alice M. Kellogg. McClure’s Magazine for February gives the place 
of honor to an article on Ocean Telegraphy, with a fine frontis-piece portrait of Marconi.— 
A number of very pretty illustrations brighten a readable article on ‘ Hunting with the 
Camera,” by Adler Anderson, in Pearson’s Magazine, current number.—The Woman's 
Home Companion, of the general style of the Ladies’ Home Journal, is becoming a popular 
and successful home paper. It is published at Springfield, Ohio.——The January number of 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine is full of the Boer War. “The Anglo-Saxon Society 
Woman,” is the title of a well written article by a sagacious observer, in the same magazine. 
—The American Antiquarian has a scholarly article by Charles Hallock, M. B. S., on “‘ The 
Ancestors of the American Indigenes.”’ The Century for February has a pleasant paper 
on ‘“* A Visit to Mount Vernon a Century Ago.”’—— The Ladies’ Home Journal contains a letter 
from Mr. Bok to the American Parent, which will be of iuterest to educators and provoke 
discussion, It speaks caustically of the cramming system in the school. 
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